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D. C. B. 


The last leaf of his life is turned— 

The book is closed and sealed, 

Whose pages through the years now flown 
Such depths of truth revealed. 


Lie 
OHIO STATE 


But is it strange if in these rooms 
That knew his daily round, 

Among these books he loved so well, 
His spirit still be found? 


For days will come when, unawares, 
Some page we chance to scan, 
Some old familiar line we read 
Will bring him back again. 


And like a breath of music blown 
32 From far-off, unseen isle, 

We'll hear again his gentle voice 
And feel the old-time smile. 


And we will know, though passing fleet, 
He pauses here the while. 

ANNA POUCHER. 
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DEMARCHUS C. BROWN 


It is the sad first duty of a new director 
to be obliged to record the passing of his 
predecessor. Demarchus C. Brown diéd 
Sunday morning, August 23d. Death re- 
sulted from a sudden relapse following an 
operation of the Thursday before. Mr. 
Brown had been ill for some time. He suf- 
fered a slight paralytic shock while at a 
sanitarium in Martinsville last spring. He 
returned to a hospital in Indianapolis and 
made a good recovery, so that it seemed 
advisable to perform an operation for the 
relief of a disorder of long standing. His 
strength was insufficient to effect a recov- 
ery. Services were held in the Downey 
Avenue Christian church and burial made 
in Crown Hill cemetery. Surviving Mr. 
Brown are his wife, Mrs. Jessie Christian 
Brown; one son, Philip Brown; and his 
brother, Hilton U. Brown. 

Mr. Brown was appointed state librarian 
in 1906 following the retirement of W. E. 
Henry. Last year he was made director of 
the library division when it was reorgan- 
ized as part of the Library and Historical 
Department. Because of his illness, Mr. 
Brown resigned in June as director, to take 
effect September first, and was elected Li- 
brarian Emeritus by the Board of the De- 
partment. The following story of Mr. 
Brown’s career, sympathetic and accurate, 
is from the Indianapolis News. 


Born in Indianapolis 


Demarchus Clariton Brown was born in 
Indianapolis June 24, 1857. His father was 
Philip A. Brown and his mother, Julia 
Troester Brown. Besides Hilton U. Brown, 
of The Indianapolis News, another brother 
is Amptor. A sister, Femina, died in youth. 
Philip Brown (son of Andrew Brown, of 
Butler county, Ohio) came to Indianapolis 
in 1852, and established a lumber business 
on the old I. P. & C. tracks and Massa- 
chusetts avenue, south of the present Mas- 
sachusetts avenue railroad station. “Brown’s 
Switch” was a stopping place for trains 
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1857-1926 


and afterward became known as Massa- 
chusetts Avenue station. The avenue, how- 
ever, was then a country road leading into 
the Pendleton pike. There were only three 
houses on the road north of St. Clair street 
at the time Philip Brown built his home 
near the mouth of what is now Ashland 
avenue. 

During the civil war the senior Brown 
was an agent of the state and national gov- 
ernment and his house was a rendezvous 
for federal troops that often entrained at 
the railroad switch in front of his home, 
the switch connecting with Camp Morton 
and with the old Bee Line road. Demarchus 
C. Brown grew up under this outside en- 
vironment; inside his father introduced him 
to the best books, mostly classical, and thus 
was imparted the love of literature and 
learning. It was in this early period, too, 
when his father’s house was constantly vis- 
ited by military men that Demarchus be- 
came interested in the history and meaning 
of the war. He became a student of the 
civil war and knew its strategy as if he had 
been a participant in all the greater cam- 
paigns. 


Attended Public Schools 


Philip Brown died in 1864, and his widow 
a few years later, whereupon the Brown 
children lived with their cousins, who be- 
came guardians, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua R. 
McKibben, also pioneers of Indianapolis. 
Demarchus attended the public schools, and 
on completing the grammar grades went to 
preparatory school, then conducted by the 
Northwestern Christian University, and 
later took the college course proper at Irv- 
ington, when the Northwestern Christian 
University moved to the suburb and was 
changed in name to Butler College. 

At Butler he fell under the influence of 
Professor John O. Hopkins, a noted Greek 
scholar of the day, and took all the Greek 
that was offered in the courses, as well as 
the Latin under Professor Scot Butler, now 
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the sole survivor of the faculty of that day. 
He was graduated in 1879 and immediately 
became a tutor in the Greek language. 

After taking his master’s degree he went 
abroad and studied at the University of 
Tuebingen, in Germany, and followed with 
research work at the British Museum in 
London. While away he was elected secre- 
tary of the college and instructor in Greek. 
In 1884 he was elected full professor of 
Greek, occupying the Jeremy Anderson 
chair of Greek. This chair he occupied for 
twenty years, serving for nearly two years 
as acting president of the college as well. 
In the meantime also he added a course in 
Greek art and made several extensive trips 
to Europe for further study. He particu- 
larly became interested in archaelogy and 
the Schliemen excavations that were then 
attracting the attention of classical stu- 
dents. In 1892-93 he was with the Ameri- 
can School at Athens. He spent several 
months also in Paris. On a return trip he 
engaged in research work in Athens, Rome 
and Munich, and with his wife traveled ex- 
tensively and studied in the museums. 

In the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury there were great changes in the cur- 
ricula of colleges. A revival set in after- 
ward, but along in 1906 and 1907 compara- 
tively few students were registering for the 
classical languages. 


Became State Librarian 


In 1906 Governor James A. Mount and 
the state board of education invited Pro- 
fessor Brown to become state librarian. He 
accepted, and had cccupied that office ever 
since, becoming in 1926, under a new law, 
the director of Indiana library work. Pre- 
viously to that appointment he had been 
named as a member of the board of state 
charities, and was for twenty-five years in 
active service on that board. He was presi- 
dent of the Indiana Conference of Charities 
in 1904, and at the time of his death was 
a member of the board of children’s guard- 
ians. 

In all these years he had been party to 
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all the agencies that promoted the work in 
which he was interested and commissioned. 
He was a member of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, the American Philologi- 
cal Association, the American Library As- 
sociation (whose meetings in many cities 
he annually attended), the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West, the Indiana 
Historical Society, etc. He was long a 
member of the Indianapolis Literary So- 
ciety, in which he found much pleasure. 

His one excursion into business was in 
the organization of the Irvington State 
Bank. He had a local pride in the develop- 
ment of his community and went into the 
bank largely on that account, and for a 
period served as president. 


Translations Published 


In 1896 Mr. Brown published, as trans- 
lator, “Selections from Lucian.” The vol- 
ume has been used in many colleges and 
libraries for reference purposes. This was 
foilowed by “American Criminology,” from 
the work of Freudenthal. He edited also 
the Indiana Legislature and State Manual 
for the years 1907 and 1909. From the 
time he entered the library he became zeal- 
ous in the search for original manuscripts 
and historical Indiana data, and through his 
own efforts and the help of the agents of 
the library, to whom he always gave the 
credit, he was successful in adding exten- 
sively to the original documents now in the 
possession of the state. These particularly 
include many letters and state papers of 
the early period and rare documents that 
have been all but forgotten in closets and 
trunks. Among the collections that came 
to the library that he particularly prized 
was a gift from John H. Holliday of civil 
war books, letters and pamphlets forming 
probably the most complete in the west, as 
Mr. Holliday saved everything of value 
during the period of the great rebellion. 
The priceless documents in this and other 
collections that have come to the state were 
regarded by Mr. Brown as of rarest con- 
sequence to future historians. 
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In 1881 Mr. Brown married his college 
classmate, Miss Anna Rudy, of Paris, IIl. 
She died in 1891. In 1897 Mr. Brown mar- 
ried Jessie Lanier Christian, who, with their 
son Philip, survives him. 


Great Athlete in His Day 


Mr. Brown was a great athlete in his day. 
He had from his youth chronic organic dis- 
orders, but great native strength. Exer- 
cising great prudence in diet and in physi- 
cal care, he was able at the same time to 
live an active life. In his college days 
baseball was practically the only collegiate 
sport, and at this he was what would be 
called in these days a star of the first mag- 
nitude. On the Butler team at that time 
were Dr. Frank A. Morrison, Dr. John 
Oliver, Clarence Forsyth and Henry Kahn. 
They were all great players, and all have 
testified many times to Demarchus Brown’s 
great “arm.” It was said that in contest 
in that day he could throw a ball farther 
than any of his contemporaries. There is 
a giant wild cherry tree near the line of 
Emerson avenue in what was left field, in 
the first playing ground that was laid out 
in Irvington after the college removed to 
that suburb. Old-timers remember a home 
run hit that he made over that cherry tree. 
It would seem an almost impossible feat 
to this day. In later years Mr. Brown’s 
recreation was in tennis. And the best 
players were hard put to it in defeating 
him. 

Three years ago he suffered a severe at- 
tack of influenza, from which in reality he 
never recovered. It affected his heart and 
kidneys and he was obliged to suspend all 
athletic exercises. This grieved him sorely, 
for he loved sports both as a participant 
and as a spectator. When football came in 
as the premier college sport, Mr. Brown 
became a real student of that game, but he 
did not lose interest in baseball which he 
knew technically and historically. 


Knew Other Languages 


His first love in literature was the Greek, 
in which he had been especially trained; 


but he knew also Latin, German and French 
and the art of all the ancient peoples and 
of some of the modern. He was fond of 
poetry and keen in his appreciation of a 
fine thought or clever phrase. He was, in 
short, a scholar who loved books as well 
as life and the two he regarded as essen- 
tially related. Though of rugged build and 
strength, he was a gentle soul not fitted for 
the hurly-burly of public office, but a giant 
to those who recognized whatsoever was 
true and of good report. He was a student 
of the Scriptures and had made deep re- 
searches in the original manuscripts. The 
Apostle Paul and the Book of Acts had 
especially received his sympathetic atten- 
tion. New discoveries of texts or archeo- 
logical objects supplementing the known 
facts of history delighted him beyond meas- 
ure. His lectures in these fields, illustrated 
on a screen or with photographic repro- 
ductions of texts will long be remembered. 

From a mind charged with history and 
stories he often entertained groups of 
young people and the “children’s hour” 
when he was present was full of delight. 
Then he unbent and became the boon com- 
panion of the young. He was a public 
speaker also of great force and dignity and 
was heard alike with pleasure by learned 
societies and in popular or religious as- 
semblies. 


The following tributes to Mr. Brown’s 
life and career have been specially written 
for the Occurrent: 


TRIBUTES 


I am not able to express my sense of 
personal loss at the death of Demarchus 
C. Brown. The work that I am doing 
caused me to seek out Dr. Brown for coun- 
sel and suggestion; and, therefore, during 
the last two years he and I were frequently 
and intimately together. Thus I came to 


acquire for him the highest possible ad- 
miration for his uncommon ability, his 
broad and careful learning, his stern de- 
votion to truth. 

He was one of the best critics of English 
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style whom it has been my good fortune to 
meet; and his sense of proportion was well- 
nigh that of an artist. I came to rely 
greatly upon his judgment. 

Dr. Brown’s character impressed me even 
more, if possible, than did his intellect and 
attainments. He was all that an honor- 
able, sagacious man and gentleman is sup- 
posed to be or can be. He was upright, 
fearless, gentle, considerate and friendly; 
and I was as much captivated by his really 
sweet disposition as I was by his intelli- 
gence and scholarship. He had a great 
mind and a greater heart. 

Indeed, all things considered, I came to 
feel—and so told many of my friends while 
he was living—that Dr. Demarchus C. 
Brown was one of the very best and biggest 
men in our State. 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


A State may be accounted rich when it 
can command the services of a man like 
Demarchus C. Brown, late State Librarian. 
His death, therefore, leaves the State the 
poorer. Demarchus C. Brown had been 
State Librarian so long that his name and 
the State Library were almost synonymous. 
His distinction, however, was not in the 
length of his tenure of the office of State 
Librarian. He knew books well and he 
knew what the function of a State Library 
ought to be. He extended its use to every 
part of the State and was happy when he 
could help a consultant, whether in the city 
or remote from the Capitol. Through his 
personal influence he secured for the State 
Library many valuable books and papers. 
One of the disappointments of his life was 
the failure of the people of the State to 
adopt the proposed plan to commemorate 
the Centennial of the State, in 1916. The 
plan would have provided a suitable Library 
building and would have beautified the very 
commonplace setting of our noble Capitol 
building. 

Demarchus C. Brown left a place in the 
faculty of Butler College to become State 
Librarian. His scholarship had added 
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lustre to a group of unusual brilliance in 
that faculty and he brought to his new 
post the thoroughness and the equipment of 
a classical scholar. For long Prof. Brown 
had held the chair of Greek at Butler Col- 
lege. He was the master of that tongue, 
modern as well as ancient, and he was an 
authority on the literature and art of 
Greece. What was said of Jowett, of Ox- 
ford, that he was Greek in his thought and 
in his loves, could also have been said of 
Professor Brown. He had spent several 
years in study at Athens and in the classic 
fields of Europe and absorbed their atmo- 
sphere. The Greek colony in Indianapolis 
found in him a friend and patron. In our 
frequent journeys as members of the Board 
of State Charities I observed that Mr. 
Brown often spent the time on trains in 
reading a favorite Greek author. Mr. 
Brown was no pedant. He read Greek and 
Latin because he loved it and because he 
found in the wisdom of the past something 
for today. He lived not wholly in the past 
nor was he solely the “laudator temporis 
acti”. He was alive to the present. All 
who were there on a memorable night at 
the Indianapolis Literary Club, a few years 
ago, will recall a brilliant paper read by 
him on “The Great Game.” It was on so 
modern a thing as baseball. I am told that 
he was a great player on his college team. 
That paper was a classic, in diction, in 
thought and in presentation. He traced the 
history of ball-playing from Grecian an- 
tiquity, through the ages to the present 
time, in language enriched with classical 
allusion and quotation. I wonder that the 
magnates of baseball have not published 
that paper: it would add an unexpected 
dignity to the great American game. 

With all the richness of his mind De- 
marchus C. Brown was simple and humble. 
I doubt if he was conscious of the admira- 
tion his scholarly attainments aroused in 
the minds of those who knew him. 

For twenty-eight years he served the 
State as a member of the Board of State 
Charities. Here he was conscientious and 
thorough and gave freely of his time and 
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effort to the problems of dependency and 
crime. 

It may not be known even to those who 
knew him well that he was recognized as 
an authority on criminology. Some of the 
most forward steps that have been taken 
by Indiana and other States in the conduct 
of prisons were proposed by Demarchus C. 
Brown in papers prepared for National and 
State Conferences. He was equally inter- 
ested in the care of dependent children and 
was a valued member of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians of Marion County to the 
work of which he gave that thoroughness 
and scholarship which characterized his 
other work. 

A trait of his personal character was his 
fidelity to those who were privileged to se- 
cure his esteem and love. He did not seek 
“popularity” in the vulgar sense. He had 
great capacity for friendship, was genuine, 
sincere and of great heart. His death cre- 
ates a void in the hearts of those who knew 
him well. 

Demarchus C. Brown was a fine type of 
the American citizen who has a sense of 
what is due from him to the public and he 
gave of his thought and service freely and 
generously. But he was not narrow or 
provincial: with his scholastic attainments 
he recognized the worth and culture of 
other peoples. In this way he was rather 
an international. Indiana was the richer in 
the possession of a citizen like Demarchus 
C. Brown. It is all the poorer in the loss 
of his devoted services and the benefit of 
his extensive scholarship. 

His friends will sadly miss his genial 
comradeship, the stores of information he 
shared with them, but above all, the lovable 
qualities which marked Demarchus C. 
Brown, the modest scholar, as the ideal 
friend—ever loyal and unselfish. 


MGR. FRANCIS H. GAVISK. 


An Oriental sage once counselled: “So 
live, that when thou art dead, no one will 
believe it.” Demarchus Brown lived among 
us so peaceably and gently, yet so actively 
withal, that it is hard to realize he is gone. 
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To say that he was a noble type of scholar 
and gentleman is but to repeat the uni- 
versal and unanimous verdict concerning 
him. But he was more than either or both 
in the popularly accepted meaning of those 
terms. He was a scholar in more than the 
merely scholastic sense. To him, scholar- 
ship was something more than mere tech- 
nical knowledge of and love for the classics 
or learning generally. It meant a profound 
and persistent yearning to get away from 
the merely superficial, and to penetrate 
deep into the realities and mysteries of life 
itself. That is why he was interested not 
only in Greek, but in archeology as well; 
and not only in archeology, but in books; 
and not only in books, but also in baseball! 
And certainly Demarchus Brown was more 
than gentleman in the dictionary sense. He 
truly loved and served his fellowmen; but 
his fellowmen were not alone those whom 
he may have regarded as his cultural and 
social peers; they included also the vast 
number of subnormals in the flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity. That is why he could. 
be the fine friend and man of culture he 
was, and simultaneously, an expert mem- 
ber of the Board of State Charities! De- 
marchus Brown was a rare combination of 
classic humanist and modern humanitarian, 
of whom we may well say what Cassius 
said of Brutus: 


His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand 
up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a 
man!’ ” 
MORRIS M. FEUERLICHT, 
Rabbi, Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation. 


One questions whether as an educator, a 
librarian, or in his most extended period 
of public service—that of public charities— 
he is best known or will be longest remem- 
bered. It is true that in all these fields of 
human endeavor the State of Indiana is 
greatly indebted to him for what he did for 
her. 

One of the earliest public interests of our 
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friend was in the State Civil Service As- 
sociation. He believed then, as thousands 
believe today, that the state educational, 
charitable and correctional institutions 
should be under nonpartisan control. Later 
both the leading political parties so de- 
elared in their platforms. This is now and 
has been for many years the law in this 
state. 

While professor of Greek in Butler Col- 
lege Governor Matthews, October 25, 1893, 
appointed him a member of the Board of 
State Charities, which position he held un- 
der seven governors covering a period of 
practically twenty-eight years. No other 
member has served so long. More than 
twenty years of that time I served with 
him. On his retirement the Board adopted 
a notable minute in recognition of his long 
and exceptionally valuable service. In time 
he was chairman of each of the Board’s 
committees. In 1914 he was president of 
the State Conference of Charities at Terre 
Haute. He was a frequent attendant on the 
annual meetings of national organizations 
for Social Welfare. In the National Con- 
ference of Social Work he was a member 
of the Committee on State Supervision in 
1903; of the Committee on Defectives, 1907; 
of the Committee on Corrections, a member 
in 1916, 1919 and 1920 and its Chairman in 
1915; of the Committee on Change of Name, 
a member in 1918. He was active in the 
American Prison Association and a member 
of its executive committee in 1915. He was 
‘an active member of the Indianapolis local 
committee which entertained the delegates 
to the International Prison Congress on the 
occasion of their visit to Indiana in 1910. 
He was selected as an official interpreter 
for that important meeting but was unable 
to attend. He translated Professor B. 
Freudenthal’s report on “American Prison 
Systems” which was published by our Board 
of State Charities. He visited prisons 
throughout the United States and in Europe. 
Perhaps no one in our country had a better 
knowledge of penal systems and institutions 
or stood more strongly for the best ideals 
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in each than did he. For many years he 
was a member of the Marion County Board 
of Children’s Guardians. 

He had high ideals of public service. He 
believed it to be the duty of a citizen to 
serve the state; to gladly respond to its call 
and faithfully render the required service. 
With him “the public service” was “a public 
trust.” 

Above everything else he was a student 
and next a teacher. He brought the ideals 
and the equipment of each of these to the 
service of the state. 

Were not his services and accomplish- 
ments unusual? It seems so to me. He 
has passed. He rests from his labors. His 
works do follow him. Our state owes him 
a debt for the great service he rendered 
her. A service the like of which it has been 
permitted few to give. 

In a little valley in France near the 
village of Chamery is a monument to 
Quentin Roosevelt, where he fell. It is 
kept with pride by the villagers. The in- 
scription on that monument greatly im- 
pressed me. Those words seem fitting also 
for our dear friend. “He has outsoared the 
darkness of our night.” 


AMOS W. BUTLER. 


Mr. Brown (the scholarly “Doctor Brown” 
seems a bit heavy for so genial and human 
a personality) was of that type of librarian 
who is always willing to take on a new task, 
or oblige a colleague. Whether it be an 
address to a Library Summer School class 
where he invariably delighted the students 
or an inconspicuous part as The Voice in a 
Library Conference Extravaganza, he was 
always ready to give time or effort when 
asked. 

As the head of the State Library he was 
always interested and sympathetic with the 
work and problems of the Public Library 
Commission. The work of the two depart- 
ments sometimes seemed to overlap slightly, 
but never was there the slightest hint of 
vexation nor any suggestion that would 
seem an interference. 
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Interested in the work of all libraries 
throughout Indiana, he was only anxious 
to strengthen the service of each in its com- 
munity by giving it all possible aid from the 
greater institution, the State Library. Our 
keenest regret is that he should have been 
obliged to work under the disheartening 
conditions of overcrowding, the shamefully 
insufficient space and equipment which has 
weakened the State Library’s opportunities 
for service for so long, and which still is a 
erying scandal for Indiana, a state which 
boasts of its culture and literary standing. 


WILLIAM J. HAMILTON. 


Demarchus Brown was a true gentleman 
and a rare scholar of both the old and the 
new school. One of his most appealing 
qualities was his ability to combine a sur- 
prising knowledge and appreciation of 
things of the long ago and of the latest 
comment, and to convey it to all with un- 
usual interest to any fortunate listener. 
And his delightful conversations—how 
memories of them among his friends will 
linger till the end of their days! And 
equally as charming was his reading aloud, 
especially poctry! To us in our library he 
vitalized with both grace and power much 
that was scarcely known to us in this field, 
and year after year he received our over- 
whelming votes as the most appreciated 
staff speaker during the season. His knowl- 
edge of Greek and Roman literature, plus 
his authoritative study of Biblical literature, 
brought us appreciatively face to face with 
the days gone by. He knew how to impart 
his gifts to others—one of the greatest gifts 
of all. Gentle, calm, thoughtful, kindly, 
serene, courteous, delightful gentleman, 
who thought, spoke and looked upon only 
the lovelier things of life—which became 
even more so with his presence and service. 
Friends may come and friends may go, 
but such as he, seldom. 


CHARLES E. RUSH. 
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THE EAST CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
ITS HISTORY AND GROWTH 


The following article on the history and 
growth of one of the state’s newer libraries 
is valuable to be preserved while records 
are fresh and some of the good people who 
aided in its establishment may still enjoy 
a meed of praise for their effort. This and 
the exhibit showing the historical aspects of 
southern Indiana libraries, which will be 
shown at the December I. L. A. meeting, 
fits into the A. L. A. program of historical 
remembrance as part of the fiftieth annual 
observance of library development. The 
Library Occurrent would be a fitting re- 
pository for similar historical accounts of 
other libraries in the future. All are in- 
vited. Mr. Frank H. Whitmore is to be 
thanked for permission to print the follow- 
ing account: 

The idea of a public library as an institu- 
tion where books are merely accumulated 
and read by a limited number of people 
with leisure time has long since given place 
to the modern conception of the library as 
an educational agency for the widest pos- 
sible distribution of books among the 
readers of a community. At varying points 
the library touches the needs of these 
readers and it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that books have a practical, every- 
day value. An institution which a genera- 
tion or so ago might have been regarded 
merely as one of the refinements of com- 
munity life is now looked upon generally 
as one of the necessary accompaniments of 
civic well-being and progress. With a real- 
ization then of the practical and community 
value of a library, public-spirited residents 
of the city, some seventeen years ago, set 
about to supply the need. 

The statement, however, that the East 
Chicago Public Library was established on 
March 1, 1909, does not suggest its interest- 
ing origin or the energy and enterprise of 
a small group of people, aware of the educa- 
tional and socializing influence of libraries, 
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who devoted their time to securing library 
facilities for the locality. And the persever- 
ance and zeal which this company of people 
displayed was, perhaps, prophetic of the 
later civic and industrial development which 
is now everywhere apparent. The establish- 
ment of a public library not only provided 
centers for adult education and enjoyment 
but gave this Community a place in the 
widespread public library movement which 
had its inception in the formation of a na- 
tional library association in 1876. 

The movement to establish a library 
started in 1908 with the efforts of Mrs. 
John D. Kennedy, then President of the 
Tuesday Reading Club which later became 
the East Chicago Woman’s Club. The ap- 
pointment of a committee by Mrs. Kennedy 
on December 1, 1908, to solicit books, was 
the first actual step toward the formation 
of a public library. In the early part of 
May, 1909, Mrs. Abe Ottenheimer sug- 
gested a “tag day” for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to support the proposed library. 
Between two and three hundred dollars 
were raised in this way. On the same date 
Mrs. John D. Kennedy and Mrs. W. R. 
Diamond secured, in the form of subscrip- 
tions from business men, a sum between 
five and six hundred dollars for library 
purposes. The requests for funds continued 
until August 3, 1909, on which date seven 
members of the Tuesday Reading Club, Mrs. 
John D. Kennedy, Mrs. Reese Williams, 
Mrs. Charles Fichter, Mrs. A. H. W. John- 
son, Mrs. William Meade, Mrs. William 
Pulling; and Mrs. Edward Jacob, appeared 
before the City Council and petitioned for 
the passage of an ordinance authorizing a 
levy for library maintenance. By unani- 
mous vote the council authorized a levy of 
one mill on the dollar, which at that time 
was the maximum levy. And so the project 
which was begun through the initiative of 
individual citizens became an official part 
of the city’s work. 

The first Library Board consisted of Mr. 
J. G. Allen, Mr. John R. Farovid, Mr. 
George W. Lewis, Dr. A. A. Ross, Mrs. 
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John D. Kennedy, Mrs. A. H. W. Johnson, 
and Mrs. E. W. Walton. The organization 
of the Board took place on September 16, 
1909, by the election of Mr. J. G. Allen as 
President, Dr. A. A. Ross as Vice-president, 
and Mrs. J. D. Kennedy as Secretary. The 
Library in the East Chicago section of the 
city, then housed in the city hall, was 
opened for circulation on March 1, 1910, 
and the library in the Indiana Harbor sec- 
tion, with quarters over the fire station, 
was opened a week later. The first libra- 
rian to take office was Miss Anne D. Swezey 
whose first revort of the newly established 
library covered the period from September 
16, 1909, to September 3, 1910. 

At the time of the opening the library 
began with a modest collection of 739 vol- 
umes but the enthusiasm of its founders 
attracted to the library gifts of books to 
the number of 675 volumes in the first 
year, obtained the use of several traveling 
libraries from the Indiana Library Com- 
mission, secured friends for the recently 
established institution and opened up prom- 
ising channels of service. The response, in- 
deed, on the part of children was such a 
ready one that within the first two or three 
days of opening the entire collection of 
juvenile books was in active use, an achieve- 
ment which was an unmistakable evidence 
of genuine interest. At a later date, as 
shown by the figures for the year 1925, 
the circulation of children’s books is about 
double the adult total. 

Plans looking to the construction of li- 
brary buildings were discussed on Decem- 
ber 6, 1910, and as a result of the work of 
a committee consisting of Dr. A. A. Ross, 
Mr. John R. Farovid, Mrs. A. H. W. John- 
son, and the librarian, Miss Anne D. 
Swezey, supplemented by later correspond- 
ence, Mr. Andrew Carnegie made a gen- 
erous gift of $40,000.00, which was ex- 
pended for the construction of two library 
buildings, one at the junction of Baring and 
Chicago Avenues, in the western section of 
the city, and the other at the corner of 
136th Street and Grapevine, now Grand 
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Boulevard, in the eastern section of the 
city. The Baring Avenue building was 
dedicated, with extended ceremonies, on 
Friday evening, May 16, 1918, and the In- 
diana Harbor building on the following 
evening. The buildings then constructed, 
under the terms of the Carnegie gift, have 
remained in use to meet the needs of read- 
ers, with an addition to the library equip- 
ment in the shape of a Branch library 
which was opened in Calumet during 1925. 
An extension providing a book stack and 
other needed space was later made to the 
Baring Avenue building and completed in 
1925. 

After the important work of organiza- 
tion was completed Miss Swezey retired as 
librarian and was succeeded, in 1912, by 
Mrs. Francis K. Byers, who continued as 
librarian for about ten years. During this 
period the library greatly extended its col- 
lection of books, added to its readers, in- 
troduced story hours for children, and took 
its place among the larger libraries of the 
State. In January, 1923, Mr. Orlando C. 
Davis, formerly librarian in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, took office as librarian and 
remained in service here until February, 
1925, when he was appointed librarian in 
a neighboring city. During his period of 
service in East Chicago, Mr. Davis accom- 
plished important basic work, co-ordinated 
the several branches of the library activi- 
ties and introduced new and broadening 
methods of library service. The present 
librarian, Mr. Frank H. Whitmore, took 
office in February, 1925. 

During the years of the library’s de- 
velopment a number of citizens have freely 
given their time and interest as Trustees 
in the supervision and direction of the 
work. The following citizens constitute the 
present Board of Trustees: Mr. Charles O. 
Geyer, President; Mr. Dana R. Cornell, 
Vice-President; Mrs. E. L. Reid, Secretary; 
Mrs. Frank Callahan, Rev. W. T. McIntyre, 
Mr. A. G. Slocomb, and Mrs. J. R. Wal- 
lace. 

With its present equipment, a book col- 
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lection numbering 26,409 volumes and an 
appropriation of $38,000.00 during the pres- 
ent year, the library has sought to meet 
the needs of a constantly growing number 
of readers. Substantial book purchases are 
building up the collections and a circula- 
tion of 159,797 for the past year is evi- 
dence of a continuing and growing interest 
in a work which includes within its scope 
the needs of boys and girls of school age, 
men and women fitting themselves for busi- 
ness and occupations, the newcomer of lim- 
ited acquaintance with American require- 
ments and customs, and the skilled me- 
chanic desirous of keeping in touch with 
recent devices and approved methods. In 
a locality which is expanding rapidly both 
from the point of view of population and 
material assets and where great industries 
are centered it is impossible to overlook 
the important contribution which a library 
may make to community life or the field of 
library service which still awaits develop- 
ment. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 7th to 13th 


What is the 1926 Children’s Book Week 
going to mean in your city? 

This is the eighth Annual Book Week, 
and we should make this the best. If you 
have never made it an important event in 
your Library and Community it should be 
this year. 

The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers is busy making plans and prepar- 
ing publicity material. They have prepared 
two different posters, and lists of articles 
on children’s reading and a quantity of pub- 
licity material which you may have on re- 
quest. Write to the association, 25 West 
Thirty-third St., New York, and ask for all 
printed suggestions. 

Father and Son Week is also November 
7th to 18th. The special poster “Let’s read 
together,” with special lists of boys’ books, 
will make a good display. Attractive book- 
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marks, $1.00 per 100, will make appropriate 
souvenirs for all children. 

We have asked several librarians to tell 
of their plans for the week—past or pro- 
posed. 

Corydon 


Children’s Book Week, how much that 
means to librarians everywhere, to chil- 
dren, and more and more to interested 
parents. Corydon’s is but a small library 
and the librarian has no regular assistant, 
but we are always interested in observing 
Children’s Book Week. Several years ago 
the children and parents were much inter- 
ested in a collection of very attractive 
books loaned us by Rand McNally. This 
was really quite an opportunity for the 
librarian to discuss with the parents the 
importance of the best in books for their 
children. This year the library will co- 
operate with the Parent Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and we have planned an evening’s 
entertainm“nt at our school auditorium. 
The librarian will make a talk on parents 
and their children’s reading and at this 
time will be distributed the Bowker Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls. Two plays will 
then be given by children of the Grade 
School. These plays are the dramatization 
of two of our wonderful books for chil- 
dren—Master Skylark and Alice in Won- 
derland. Posters will be placed at the li- 
brary which add to the interest of the chil- 
dren and make the library attractive. A 
few will be placed in the store windows as 
reminders of what we are doing. 


GEORGIA A. STOCKSLAGER. 


Evansville 


Children’s Book Week in Evansville is a 
gala time, indeed. We like to have our 
libraries look their best and do all the nice 
little extra things possible to make people 
feel that it is very delightful that chil- 
dren’s books have at last come into their 
own. So a little about the things we have 
done and the ones we hope to accomplish. 

Advertising? Yes, that is what the 
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whole week is for, but such a worth while 
commodity to sell, interest in children’s 
reading. Every librarian, of course, turns 
to the poster and book display as the nat- 
ural thing. We have here a special me- 
morial collection of beautiful editions of 
children’s books, non-circulating, which we 
exhibit as suggestions to parents for gifts, 
Christmas being imminent, and birthdays 
always with them. We hope to have money 
enough for cardboard banks shaped like a 
book for each child, to encourage them to 
save for books of their own. As it is we 
compile a list of gift suggestions for the 
mothers and fathers, uncles and aunts, etc. 
The book stores are very fine about co- 
operating and have sent us collections of 
new books to illustrate talks to Parent- 
Teacher Meetings during Book Week. We 
want to have paper dolls carrying book- 
jackets like sandwich men marching along 
the window sills and all over the shelves 
and catalog cases of the library this year. 
We cannot resist the idea and feel sure the 
children will love it, too. The moving pic- 
ture houses have been very good about 
running slides about Book Week every 
year. A clever cartoonist at one of the 
local papers also does a picture for the 
front page and we are always sure of at 
least one editorial besides all the news 
items of the week. 

Last year we tried a different plan with 
the schools. All children above the third 
grade were invited to compete in an essay 
contest for Book Week. The subjects were: 
third to fifth grades, “Ten ways to be kind 
to a book,” and sixth to eighth grades, “My 
favorite book friend.” The ten best essays 
in each group were selected and mounted 
on bristol board for display in the library 
and the best one in each group was re- 
warded by a book. The teachers gave time 
from the language period for the composi- 
tions, and, as each of the five branches had 
the same contest, great interest was 
aroused. 

At four branches we gave a Book Week 
play, “Story Terrace” to an audience of 
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about three hundred each time. Special 
story hours were held at all branches and 
stations and book talks made by members 
of the staff to all organizations we could 
reach; Parent-Teacher Clubs, Girl Reserves, 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotarians, etc. This year we hope 
to broadcast stories for the children and 
book talks for adults. 

FRANCES ELIZABETH ATCHINSON. 


FORT WAYNE 


Last November we were very enthusiastic 
over our Children’s Book Week because we 
were able to link it up with the buying of 
books for the Riley Memorial Hospital. Our 
Junior Red Cross had planned to make a 
Thanksgiving gift to the Hospital Library, 
asking each class in the Public School to 
select and buy one book. Our Children’s 
Department was asked to help in the selec- 
tion of these books and we saw at once our 
opportunity to interest parents, teachers 
and children in good books for boys and 
girls. So for two weeks in November we 
had an exhibit at the Library, sending out 
mimeographed lists to the schools and in- 
viting the children to see our display before 
making their selection for the Hospital, and 
never before have we had such enthusiasm 
over Children’s Book Week. Boys and girls 
of all ages came in classes, in committees, 
with their parents or teachers. The Library 
literally “swarmed” with children for two 
weeks. Everyone was talking children’s 
books. It was a splendid chance to display 
the lovelist editions for many of the classes 
raised money enough for the very best. 
One of the book-stores complained that the 
children and teachers were not willing to 
buy any books except those they had seen 
at the Library—that they were unwilling 
to take any substitute. We were immensely 
pleased to feel that our close co-operation 
with the schools had brought about this 
feeling. 

Primarily the object of our two weeks ex- 
hibit was to suggest books for the Riley 
Hospital Library but indirectly we were also 
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suggesting to the parents what to buy for 
their own children and we were putting be- 
fore the boys and girls good books to own 
and good books to read. While the Riley 
Memorial Hospital was the recipient of 
several hundred lovely books as a Thanks- 
giving gift our own children were also made 
richer. We wish we might have each year 
something of this sort with which to link 
up our Children’s Book Week. It was in- 
deed an excellent example of “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth.” 
MARIAN C. WEBB. 


WARSAW 


Warsaw Public library last year had a 
very successful Children’s Book Week. In 
former years, various ways and means of 
displaying good editions of children’s books 
had all been unsatisfactory, so the idea of 
a miniature book house evolved itself. We 
had constructed in our Children’s depart- 
ment a portable book house or booth as it 
might be called. It was about six feet 
square and six feet high. Around the lower 
part from the shelf to the floor, a space 
about four feet wide, we stretched muslin 
upon which we attached attractive book 
jackets. A double shelf was arranged 
through the center of the house and on the 
roof so that a great many books could be 
exhibited to advantage. Artistic and ap- 
propriate posters were also used. The chil- 
dren were perfectly delighted with it and 
throngs surrounded it daily. The interest 
had not begun to lag when it was removed 
after the Christmas holidays. A_ great 
many people came to see it after book week. 
The school children, by grades were brought 
to the library accompanied by their teachers 
to see the house. One afternoon during the 
week the library staff entertained the 
Mother study clubs of the city in the audi- 
torium of the library, with a program by 
the children of the members of the clubs. 
Music, readings and a dialogue on, good 
books were given, followed by a Tea in the 
main library where the mothers were invited 
to inspect the book exhibit and lists of books 
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were distributed. Talks on good books were 
given at the various literary clubs. On the 
last afternoon, story hour for the small chil- 
dren was held. A very similar program 
will be carried out this year. 

We used letters about one foot high cut 
from colored cardboard, each child holding 


a letter. Sample verses of the dialogue 
- given follow. 
GOOD BOOKS: a dialogue 


G— Stands for Grimm 
who many many years ago 
Wrote fairy tales for girls and boys. 
And although to our Dads and Mothers 
they were told, 
Yet to us they ne’er grow old. 
O—JIs for Old fashioned girl 
Louisa Alcott told us all about 
And if I can’t have for my very own, 
a copy 
I am surely going to pout. 
O— This O stands for Oliver Twist 
A poof little waif was he 
Who had no parents to guide him along 
And teach him right from wrong. 
D— You know stands for DeFoe 
He wrote the tale of Robinson Crusoe, 
Who had so many adventures wild 
When he was stranded on a desert isle. 
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B— is for Daniel Boone the great pioneer 
Our histories tell us about 
Who through many hardships 
Became famous as hunter, explorer and . 
scout. 
O— is for Og, son of fire, 
Who learned that men and beasts, 
When thrown together in the woods | 
alone, 
Could live together in peace. 
O— Stands for Frances Jenkins Olcott 
Writes of elves and fairies, that dance 
around so free 
And I hope old Santa remembers 
To put one of her books on my Xmas 
tree. 
K— means kind of books, 
That I should like to own and read 
School stories, home stories 
Those are the kind I need. 
S— Sums up our little rhyme 
About books for girls and boys 
And we hope that you will remember 
To give us good books instead of toys. 


Chorus— 


G—O0—O0—D B—O—O—K—S Good Books 
that is what we want. 


MIRIAM NETTER. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—NEWS—REPORTS 


THE STATE MEETING 
December 9, 10, 11, 1926 


The Indiana Library Association, 35th 
annual conference, and the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, 18th annual confer- 
ence, in joint session will meet in Indian- 
apolis, December 9, 10, 11, 1926, using the 
Lincoln Hotel as headquarters. The dates 
December 8, 9, 10 had been previously an- 
nounced but they were changed to December 
9, 10, 11 in order that some of the library 
meetings may coincide with those of the 
Indiana History Conference which is to be 
held in the Claypool Hotel December 10, 
11. The history conference is held under 
the auspices of the Society of Indiana Pio- 
neers, the Indiana Historical Society and the 
Indiana Historical Bureau and its sessions 
are open to those interested in the preserva- 
tion and study of state and local history. 
It seems fitting in this fiftieth year of the 
American Library Association when the at- 
tention of librarians is especially directed 
toward historical matters that the Indiana 
Association should share in an historical 
conference. The chief joint meeting will be 
held Friday evening December 10, at the 
Cliaypool Hotel. Carl Sandburg will speak 
on Lincoln biographies and methods of se- 
curing Lincoln material and will conclude 
the evening with readings from his poems. 
We are very fortunate in securing Mr. Sand- 
burg and having him speak on this topic so 
soon after the appearance of his “Prairie 
Years.” 

Another part of the program stressing 
historic interest will be J. Arthur MacLean’s 
address Saturday morning December 11, on 
Excavating Prehistoric Mounds. Mr. Mac- 


Lean, who is director of the John Herron 
Art Institute, spent the summer of 1925 ex- 
ploring the mounds of Paint Creek Valley, 
Flint Ridge and Newark, Ohio, and the sum- 
mer of 1926 working with the mounds of 
Sullivan County, Indiana. His first archeo- 


logical field work was done in excavating 
camps in India and in Egypt. 

The historic note in library matters will 
be brought out by an exhibit showing the 
development of libraries in Southwestern 
Indiana. As the first public library in In- 
diana and the first county library in Amer- 
ica were established in that section, this 
exhibit should prove of exceeding interest. 

Miss Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in 
children’s work for the A. L. A. will talk 
Thursday afternoon on children’s books and 
on Friday morning December 10, Mr. Frank 
K. Walter will discuss certification. Mr. 
Walter is at present librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and has been chairman 
of the Certification Committee of A. L. A. 
The report of the Certification Committee 
will be submitted that morning. This re- 
port will include a bill to be presented to 
the 1927 legislature requiring some form of 
certification in Indiana. This is a matter of 
such vital importance to every librarian and 
to every library board that it is urged that 
we have a very large attendance in order 
that any action taken may be truly repre- 
sentative of the wishes of both the Library 
Association and the Library Trustees As- 
sociation. 

NELLIE M. COATS, 
President Indiana Library Association. 


PROGRAM 


Indiana Library Association 
and 
Indiana Library Trustees Association 
December 9, 10, 11, 1926 


Headquarters, Hotel Lincoln 
Indianapolis 


Thursday morning 
10:30—Executive Sessions 
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Thursday afternoon 
2:00—Travertine room 
Mr. Francis C. Tilden, DePauw 
University 
Young people and modern litera- 
ture 
Miss Jessie Van Cleve, A. L. A. 
Headquarters 
Children’s Books 
4:00—Mezzanine Floor 
Tea (Hotel parlors) 


Thursday evening 
6:30—Travertine room 
Banquet 
Organ recital, Charles F. Hansen 
Five minute talks by, 
Mrs. Francis Tilden 
Kin Hubbard 
William Herschell 
Mrs. Mitchell, who will have Mrs. 
Long read from her Grey Moon 
Tales 
Play presented by Indianapolis li- 
brarians 


Friday morning—Travertine room 
Round tables 
9:00—Financing a library building 
Leader—Mr. E. L. Craig, Evans- 
ville 
9:30—Why do we not have more County 
Libraries ? 
Leader—Mr. L. J. Bailey, Director 
State Library 
10:00—Certification 
Mr. F. K. Walter, University of 
Minnesota 
10:45—Report of Certification Committee 
Discussion 
11:30—Organization of the Indiana Li- 
brary & Historical Department, 
by the President of the Board 
Presentation of directors 
12:00—Claypool Hotel—Riley Room 
Historical Societies’ luncheon 
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Friday afternoon 
Choice of Historical Conference 
Program not yet announced 
or 
Visits to branches of Indianapolis 
Public Library, Branches housed 
in separate library buildings, 
business buildings and in cot- 
tages will be included 
Friday evening 
8:00—Claypool Hotel Auditorium 
Carl Sandburg 
Saturday morning 
9:00—Business session 
I. L. A. Travertine room 
I. L. T. A. Parlor Mezzanine Floor 
10:00—J. Arthur MacLean, John Herron 
Art Institute 
Excavating prehistoric mounds 
Library Banquet 6:30 Thursday evening, 
Travertine Room, Lincoln Hotel, $1.50 
per plate. 


Reservations should be sent to Miss Hazel 
B. Warren, Extension Division, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis. 

As the banquest is to be held the first 
night of the convention it is important that 
reservations be mailed in previously. None 
can be accepted after 12 noon, Thursday, 
December 9. 


History Conference Luncheon—Open to li- 
brarians and trustees Friday, December 10, 
12:00 Riley Room, Claypool Hotel, $1.00 per 
plate. 

Reservations should be sent to C. B. Cole- 
man, Director, Historical Bureau, State 
House, not later than 12 noon, Thursday, 
December 9. 


Rates at Hotel Lincoln 


275 of 400 rooms are priced as follows: 

85 rooms at $2.50 for one; $4.00 for two; 
shower. 

35 rooms at $2.75 for one; $4.25 for two; 
shower. 

35 rooms at $3.00 for one; $4.50 for two; 
tub bath. 
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70 rooms at $3.50 for one; $5.00 for two; 
tub bath. 

50 rooms at $4.00 for one; $6.00 for two; 
tub bath. 

There are 60 rooms, each with twin beds 
and tub bath, at $6.50 and $7.00 for two. 

The hotel will send reservation cards to 
each member. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1926 


The Extension Division of the Indiana 
State Library held the annual summer 
school for librarians and library assistants 
from June 14-July 24, in the Senate 
Chamber of the State House. Forty-seven 
students were registered, including twelve 
school librarians, five librarians of public 
libraries and thirty assistants. The edu- 
cational background of the students this 
year was higher than in any previous year; 
eight were college graduates, and sixteen 
had had some college work. Several are 
making definite plans to go on to college 
and to library school within the next two 
years. 

We were very fortunate in being able to 
have Mrs. Carl Roden with us again to give 
the Book Selection course. Miss Flora B. 
Roberts, Kalamazoo, Mich., who has given 
the Library Administration work for several 
years, again gave a splendid course. Miss 
Carrie E. Scott, Chief of the Children’s De- 
partment at the Indianapolis Public Library, 
gave the Children’s Work and Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough, Librarian of the Evansville 
Public Library, the lectures on Administra- 
tion. Other special lecturers were Miss 
Ethel Cleland, librarian of the Business 
Branch, Indianapolis Public Library, free 
material and business books; Miss Ernestine 
Bradford, Indianapolis Public Library, Hos- 
pital Work; Miss Esther McNitt, Chief In- 
diana Department of History and Archives, 
and Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Director 
of the Historical Bureau, Indiana History; 
Miss Florence Venn, Reference Librarian, 
the work of the Library department. 

The regular lecturers were Miss Della 
Frances Northey, Cataloging and School 
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Work; Miss Eunice D. Henley, Loan, Order 
and Trade Bibliography; Miss Hazel B. 
Warren, Reference; and Miss Effie G. Abra- 
ham, of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
Classification. 

We enjoyed having three members of the 
Indiana Library and Historical Board, Mrs. 
Frank J. Sheehan, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl and Dr. William P. Dearing, with us at 
various times and each talked to the stu- 
dents. 

Miss Harriet E. Howe, Executive Assist- 
ant Board of Education for Librarianship, 
representing the American Library Associa- 
tion, was with us one day. 

We had very pleasant weather and all 
seemed to enjoy the six weeks’ work. Most 
of the students stayed at the Blue Triangle 
(Residence of the Y. W. C. A.), and the 
associations there were very pleasant. The 
spirit that prevailed throughout was very 
good, and I am sure we all look upon the 
year’s course as one of the happiest and 
most profitable ones we have had. 


W. 


1926 SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Public Library Course 


Akers, R. Bernice, North Manchester 
Balsley, Bernice, Hammond 

Bradford, Edith, Indianapolis 

Burkart, Hazel I., South Bend 

Corya, Mrs. Norma, Brookville 
Denison, Mrs. Elizabeth, Hartford City 
Dipboye, Ruth, Elwood 

Doyle, Alma, Winamac 

Emrick, Viola, Delphi 

Epmeier, Katharine, Evansville 
Freeman, Mrs. Sophia L., Indianapolis 
Gerber, H. Lucile, South Bend 
Gould, Helen E., Marion 

Groves, Dorothea C., Milford 
Heveder, Anna, Gary 

Keller, Zelma, Ladoga 

Kennedy, Mariana, Indianapolis 

Lewis, Georgia L., Indianapolis 

Luce, Louise, Clinton 

McBride, Lee Etta, Goshen 
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McConnell, Mrs. Nettie V., Rising Sun 
McCord, Margaret B., Monon 
Moeller, Florence, Seymour 
Montgomery, Mabel, Evansville 
Pulaski, Carrie P., South Bend 
Reed, Jane M., Anderson 

Roberts, Othela B., Evansville 
Rogers, Ruth E., Linton 

Sage, Mrs. Lenna H., Mooresville 
Sherburne, Gladys, Valparaiso 
Stilwell, Jean, Evansville 
Tarkington, Esther M., Bloomington 
Van Winkle, Marian, Marion 

Ward, Mary A., Montpelier 
Welborn, Marion, Evansville 


School Library Course 


Anderson, Mrs. Ellendore L., Milroy 
Ayres, Mrs. Elizabeth, Marion 
Bennett, Wilma, Indianapolis 
Boyle, Helen Marguerite, Kentland 
Gertrude, Sister, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Huron, Danville 
Kelly, Clarene, Franklin 
Krausbeck, Ruth, Terre Haute 
Lee, Henry M., Hanover 
Mechtilde, Sister Mary, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods 
Quinzoni, Margaret, Indianapolis 
Watkins, Dorothy J., Terre Haute 


A. L. A. DELEGATES, 1926 


Governor Ed Jackson appointed the fol- 
lowing as official delegates to represent In- 
diana: at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Library Association at Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, October 4th to 9th. 

Mrs. W. A. Denny, president of the 

Anderson library board 

Edmund L. Craig, president of the Evans- 

ville library board 

Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville 

Ora L. Wildermuth, president Gary li- 

brary board 

William Dudley Foulke, president Rich- 

mond library board 

Miss Evelyn Craig, member Vevay library 

board 
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Mrs. Ora Thompson Ross, Rensselaer 
William M. ‘layior, Indianapolis 
Charles N. Thompson, Indianapolis 


“REMEMBER THE LIBRARY” 


A statement called “Remember the Li- 
brary” issued by the A. L. A. asks attention 
to the services rendered by libraries to their 
communities and to the appropriateness of 
creating trust funds and endowments for 
either specific or general library purposes. 
It is recommended that this statement, 
which is appropriately printed on fine paper 
from hand-set type, be distributed by li- 
braries to wealthy people in their com- 
munities, to attorneys who draw up wills 
and administer estates, and to present and 
former members of library boards. The In- 
diana State Library has some extra copies 
of this statement and will send them to per- 
sons on the recommendation of librarians in 
this state. 


STATE SERVICE 


The University library at Durham, N. H. 
issues the Library Lantern. A recent num- 
ber summarized the library’s service thus: 

Books to meet your needs. If we don’t 
have them, we’ll borrow. 

Answers to your questions. If we can’t 
find the answers, we'll ask someone 
else. 


This is the right attitude for every libra- 
rian to take. It explains partly the reason 
for the state library. The state library 
should be the first and main support to 
every library in the state. The librarian’s 
first thought in every case of lacking ma- 
terial—either books or reference informa- 
tion—should be of the state library as a 
source of assistance. The book and refer- 
ence material in the state library is collected 
with the idea of its value in supplementing 
the collections in the libraries of the state. 
There is little reason for small libraries pur- 
chasing the more expensive books on many 
subjects. Such libraries would do better to 
limit their purchases to the more popular 
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and generally read books and rely upon the 
interloan system of the state library to 
help them in the cases where seldom used 
books are requested. For that reason the 
state library has ceased to purchase fiction 
and devotes its limited funds to the techni- 
cal, scientific and scholarly types of ma- 
terial. Attention ought specially to be 
called to the picture collection, the docu- 
ments and Indiana history material in the 
state library. All, except the unique and 
rare things, are available for help to any 
Indiana library. 


A VOYAGE AMONG BOOKS 
at the 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This Voyage Among Books proved a very 
happy venture this summer in encouraging 
children to keep up their reading during 
vacation time. The Voyage ended Saturday 
September 11th, with the following results: 
2,372 children enrolled in the reading 
course; 1,029 children read ten books or 
more, handed in their reports in form of 
log books, and were awarded diplomas; 
16,230 books from the special lists were read 
and reported upon. 

West Indianapolis Branch Library was, 
for the fifth time, winner in the contest. 
At this branch 135 children received diplo- 
mas and 1,511 books were read. McCarty 
Branch ranked second, with 100 diplomas 
awarded and 2,825 books read. 

As a crowning glory to the summer voy- 
age, the management of the Circle Theatre, 
assisted by the Indiana Photoplay Endorsers 
League, gave a complimentary performance 
of the Thief of Bagdad, to which every 
child who finished the reading course was 
invited as a guest. 


Cc. E. S. 


NEW A. L. A. CATALOG 


The A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, published 
October first is an entirely new selection 
of 10,000 volumes from books now in print. 
Some valuable out-of-print titles are also in- 
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cluded. It aims to cover all fields of knowl- 
edge with a separate list of fiction and chil- 
dren’s books. Each entry gives complete 
trade information, L. C. number, subject 
headings and an unusually full descriptive 
note. This is an important publication and 
can be well used in even the smaller library. 
It is an up-to-date list of books for purchase 
and should be of use in book selection to 
build up the library in whatever classes it 
is weak. Where books can not be purchased 
it will indicate the best books available, be 
of great aid in classification and cataloging 
and a reference help in many ways. Pub- 
lished by the A. L. A., 1,296 pages, price 
$6.00 postpaid. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the capture of Fort Sackville at Vin- 
cennes by George Rogers Clark is to be 
celebrated with a permanent memorial and 
doubtless with pageants and in other ways 
in 1929. The Indiana Historical Society 
initiated the movement about a year ago; a 
sesquicentennial commission was appointed; 
and the interest and enthusiasm in the pro- 
ject was so great that Mr. H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, the renowned architect of New 
York, already known in Indiana as a con- 
sulting architect for the Indianapolis Public 
Library, was invited to come to Vincennes 
and suggest a suitable memorial. His re- 
port, made recently, after a careful survey 
of the site of Fort Sackville, among other 
things, recommends that the proposed new 
bridge between Illinois and Indiana be a 
beautiful structure, simple in design and 
known as the Lincoln Memorial because it 
will be on the direct line of the journey of 
the Lincoln family from Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthplace to his grave in Springfield, 
Illinois. At the end of this bridge on the 
Indiana side he suggests there might well 
be a memorial park in which would stand 
as a shrine of pilgrimage a “Hall of His- 
tory”, the interior to consist of a single 
great room, the sole decoration of which 
would be a series of mural paintings depict- 
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ing every event of major importance con- 
nected with the discovery and development 
of the conquered territory. 

The victory of Clark at Vincennes in 1779, 
is said to have changed the course of the 
Revolution and to have made it possible for 
the United States to claim the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River at the Treaty 
of Paris in 1783. This means that this 
celebration will be of special interest to the 
states in the Old Northwest and also na- 
tional in importance; and it is expected that 
the state and the federal government will 
co-operate in the movement. 

The librarians of Indiana will want to 
prepare for this celebration. The following 
books are recommended for purchase: 

English, William H., Conquest of the 
country northwest of the Ohio River, 
1778-1783, and life of General George 
Rogers Clark. Bobbs-Merrill, 1896. 2 
v. $7.50. (Owing to the recent dis- 
covery of remainders, this book can still 
be purchased.) 

Thwaites, Reuben G. How George Rogers 
Clark won the Northwest and other 
essays in western history. McClurg, 
1903. $1.75. 

E. U. MeN. 


THE ORATORICAL CONTEST ON THE 
CONSTITUTION 


No definite announcement for 1926-27 has 
been made of the national oratorical contest 
on the Constitution under the auspices of 
the Better America Federation and in this 
state sponsored by the Indianapolis News 
and the State Bar Association but it is sup- 
posed that it will be held again this season. 

It is difficult to choose among the many 
books published on the Constitution but it 
is thought that the following will prove 
most useful and their purchase is recom- 
mended to those libraries interested in the 
contest. 

Beck, James N. The Constitution of the 

U. S. Doran, 1923, $2.00. 
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Corwin, E. S. The Constitution and what 
it means today. Princeton Univ. Press, 
1924, $2.00. 

Elliott, Edward. Biographical story of the 
Constitution. Putnam, 1910, $2.50. 

Goodnow, Frank J. Principles of constitu- 
tional government. Harper, 1916, $2.75. 

Leigh, Randolph. Citadel of freedom. 
Putnam, 1924, $2.00. 

Norton, T. J. Constitution of the U. S. and 
its application. Little, 1922, $2.00. 

Pierson, C. W. Our changing constitution. 
Doubleday, 1922, $1.50. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Constitutional govern- 
ment in the U. S. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1908, $2.00. 

N. M. C. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TRAINING CLASS 


On Wednesday Sept. 8th nineteen young 
women took the entrance examination for 
the Indianapolis Public Library Training 
Class. Out of this number ten were chosen 
for the 1926-27 class, which will open Oct. 
18th, and continue six months. 

The members of the class are as follows, 
all being residents of Indianapolis except 
Miss Berryhill who lives in Lebanon: 


Bray, Catherine 
Berryhill, Alberta Ann 
Chandler, Lucile 
Elbreg, Margaret 
Greene, Marian Hadley 
Keehn, Helen Janet 
Keller, Florence C. 
Piatt, Hollis Winifred 
Schertzer, Bessie 
Smith, Hazel C. 


GOOD PUBLICITY 


The Anderson Public Library has issued 
some very attractive publicity material this 
summer. Using the Publishers’ Association 
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“Books for your vacation” card the list is 
headed: 
“Summer is here—I must put up a 
hook, 
Hang an old hammock, and borrow a 
book.” 


It is to be noted that titles are arranged 
alphabetically by title and not by author. 
This may be unorthodox to the librarian but 
is approved by the public. “At the sign of 
the worn doorstep” is a clever and sympa- 
thetic treatment of a familiar sight in older 
library buildings. It is written by Kate A. 
Chipman, and begins “Anyone who enters 
the doorway at the Anderson Public Library 
cannot fail to notice the worn doorsetp. In 
the solid block of stone is a hollow as 
smooth and symmetrical as if it had been 
shaped by the hand of an artisan. How 
eloquently it tells the story of the many feet 
that have crossed the threshhold! How well 
it answers the question, ‘Do many people 
come to the library,’ which is so often 
asked.” Following paragraphs describe 
those who come and pay tribute to those 
who have aided the library in the past. 
Clever also is the 


ABC 
of 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Answers Some Questions 


Anderson Carnegie Public Library: Archi- 
tects, Richards, McCarthy & Bulford, 
Columbus. 

Building completed, 1905. 

Carnegie donation, $50,000; 
$52,000. 

Dedicated April 20, 1905. 

E rected by Thompson & Millspaugh. 

F urniture cost $6,800. 

Grounds cost $17,400. 

H ours, open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 

Invitation to everybody to come and read. 

Juvenile department open 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

K nowledge—free to all in library books. 


total cost, 
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L ibrarian—Margaret A. Wade. 

M agazines—leading magazines of America 
in reading room. 

N ewspapers—Anderson daily papers and 
papers from Indianapolis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and Boston in reading 
room. 

“O pen to all”—inscription above main en- 
trance means just what it says. 

P arade—the daily parade in Anderson is 
up and down the Library steps. Join it 
and become a regular P atron. 

Quiet reading room free to everybody. 

Reference room—will answer many of your 
questions. 

S taff~ 

Reference—Kate A. Chipman. 

Loan Desk—Nelle Bravy, 
Reed. 

Catalog Dept.—Lois Ringo. 

Children’s Dept.—Lucille Harris. 

Apprentices: Carrie Etta Harlan 
and Charlotte Mahan. 

Janitor—A. B. Jackson. 

T rustees 


Jane 


Mrs. W. A. Denny, President. 
P. J. Casey, Vice-President. 
Forest Larmore, Secretary. 
Mrs. W. B. Campbell. 
Mrs. Charles T. Sansberry. 
Mrs. C. E. Wilson. 
E. H. Fishback. 
U nited effort in Anderson will help our Li- 
brary grow. 
V olumes—The Library contains 27,820 vol- 
umes. (April 1, 1926.) 
We need more to meet the demands of the 
public. 
X tension of book service is the aim of this 
Library. 
ou are welcome at the Library. 
Y¥< ou should have a Library card. 
2 should join the Library Parade. 
Zealous co-operation of Citizens, Local Or- 
ganizations, City Government, Library 
Trustees and Library Staff will “make 
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ours the best Library of its size in In- 
diana.” 
ANDERSON CARNEGIE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
Anderson, Indiana 
1926 


EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education week, 1926, is set for 
November 7-18, the same as Children’s Book 
Week and in some places the two may be 
tied together in the public mind. Universal 
education is the theme of Education Week 
and libraries surely have a part to play in 
that. Saturday the 18th is designated as 
Community Day and “Increased availability 
of good books thru public libraries” an ob- 
jective to be stressed that day. 


Books Help School Work 


Installation of classroom libraries in 
Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash., proved 
an importart factor in motivating reading 
of pupils of the school, more than half of 
whom are foreign-born children or children 
of foreigners. Loan of 450 books was made 
by the nearest public library, two miles 
distant, grade pupils were appointed to 
serve as library assistants, and a definite 
weekly period assigned for selection of 
books. The result was an increase of more 
than eighty per cent in the number of books 
read by the children, and consequent marked 
improvement in both oral English and silent 
reading, subjects in which tests had shown 
that the children were lacking. (From U. 
S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, July.) 


Children’s Literature 


Mary E. S. Root, former head of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Providence, R. L., 
Public Library has been visiting Maryland 
libraries and advises Maryland librarians to 
have a general house-cleaning and commit 
books of the following type to the bon-fire. 
For little children, guard against: too large 
books; books in too heavy bindings; buffoon- 
ery in picture books; inanity and sameness, 
as in “dressed-up” animal stories. For older 
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series; books with themes as follows,—child 
a problem; child retriever of family for- 
tunes; child a matchmaker; over-emphasis 
on riches; the melodramatic; the morbid. 


Good Library Captions 

Good fun 

How do to it 

The new world 

Do you believe in fairies? 

Getting nearer the Near East 

Renascence of American poetry 

English—correct usage 

Abroad with distinguished Americans 

Good sport 

When you need to laugh 

One minute, please! 

Days off 

Quiet is kin to learning 

A little bit of everything 

Odd minutes library 

A chosen few 

Refreshing books for scorching days 

Here are some of the nicest people we 
know in children’s books. How many do 
you know? H. B. W. 


Pamphlet Biographies 


The biographies listed herewith will sup- 
plement what you have. 

Zona Gale, an artist in fiction by Wilson 
Follett, Appleton. 

Rudyard Kipling, by Anice Page Cooper, 
Doubleday. Contains the Kipling Index. 10 
cents. 

Eugene O’Neil. Boni & Liveright. 

Harold Bell Wright, an inspired novelist 
by B. C. Williams, Appleton. 

Program outlines on books and authors by 
J. V. Sloan, Appleton. 


Lantern Lists 


Five of the Lantern lists compiled by 
Zaidee Brown have appeared so far. They 
are “Books of adventure”, “Cheerful books”, 
“Tales of the sea”, “From past to present in 
America”, “Romance from foreign lands”. 
They are published by H. W. Wilson Co., 50 
copies for a dollar or 100 for $1.50. Largely 
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children, do not include: 


English 


construction—slang; 
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Books having poor 
books in 


fiction titles well annotated they fit many 


libraries, 


Children’s Books which Foster International 
Understanding 


Compiled by Mrs. Mary E. 8S. Root 


Norway 


England 
Ireland 
France 
Belgium 
Holland 
Switzerland 
Germany 


Austria 


Italy 


Greece 


Syria 


Russia 


Japan 
Arabia 
India 
Turkey 


Persia 


Aanrud 
Boyeson 


Lisbeth Longfrock 
Boyhood in Nor- 
way 


Zwilgemeyer What happened to 


Fairstar 


Marshall 
Colum 
Malot 
Yonge 
Perkins 
Stein 


Dodge 
Spyri 
Ouida 
Morley 
Blanchard 
Hall 
Snedeker 


Panlake 


Rihbany 


Haskell 
Charskaya 


Gaineu 
French 
Mukerji 


Cotes 
Bey 


Mirza 


Inger Johanne 
Memoirs of a Lon- 
don doll 
Audacious Jane 
Boy of Erin 
Nobody’s boy 
Little Duke 
Belgium Twins 
Christmas por- 
ringer 
Hans Brinker 
Heidi 
Nuremburg stove 
Donkey John of 
the Toy Valley 
Chico, Story of a 
homing pigeon 
Buried cities 


(Pompeii) 
Theras and his 
town 


Book of modern 
Palestine for 
boys and girls 

Hidden treasure of 
Rasmola 

Katrinka 

Little Princess 
Nine 

Treasure Flowers 

Lance of Kanana 

Hari, the jungle 
lad 

Sonny Sahib 

When I was a boy 
in Turkey 

When I was a boy 
in Persia 


Africa DuChaillu Country of the 
dwarfs 
Fitzpatrick Jock of the Bush- 
veld 
So. America Hudson Far away and long 
ago 
LaVarre Up the Mazaruni 
for diamonds 
Mexico Perkins Mexican twins 
New Mexico Johnson Mary of New 
Mexico 
‘From the New Hampshire Bulletin 
Loan Division 


We wish to remind librarians of smaller 
libraries we are ready to lend books listed 
on the Reading with a Purpose courses. 

Librarians may borrow for display pur- 
poses the maps by Paul Paine which have 
proved so successful. The Map of Ad- 
ventures for Boys and Girls and the Map of 
America’s Making displayed with the books 
appearing on the map never fail to arouse 
interest. 

E. D. H. 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS 
of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension 


6,516 public libraries. 

63,244,970 people in their service areas. 

$36,614,483 expended for public libraries 
in a year, 32c per capita for entire popula- 
tion. 

67,919,081 volumes in public libraries, .6 
per capita for entire population. 

234,492,759 volumes issued from them in 
a year, 2+ per capita for entire population. 

222 counties spending public funds for 
public library service (out of 3,065). 

58 public libraries in the South serve 
1,077,251 negroes. 

38 state library commissions or other 
state library extension agencies in opera- 
tion, 8 more authorized (out of 48). 

2 provinces of Canada have regular state 
library extension agencies, 4 more have 
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provincial book service from some agency 
(out of 9). 

598,925 individual volumes issued in a 
year by state agencies, by direct mail serv- 
ice or book automobile. 

31,174 collections or traveling libraries 
sent out. 


Without Public Library Service 


51,254,133 people in the United States and 
Canada, 45% of the total population, with- 
out access to local public libraries. 

47,655,688 live in the open country or in 
places of less than 2,500 population. 

83% of the rural folk of the United States 
without local public library service. 

1,160 counties without any public libraries 
in their boundaries. 

652 places of 2,500—10,000 population 
without public libraries. 

60 places of 10,000—100,000 population 
without public libraries. 

7,718,300 southern negroes without public 
library facilities. 

7 states and 7 Canadian provinces without 
organized state library extension work. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
EXTENSION 


Hawaii, “melting pot of the races”, has a 
high-grade, universal public library service 
which contrasts sharply with the meager li- 
brary opportunities offered residents of 
Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico 
and other dependencies, according to a sur- 
vey of library facilities in Canada and the 
United States conducted by the American 
Library Association. 

“The Library of Hawaii carried on exten- 
sion work as far back as 1913,” states the 
report, prepared by Miss Julia Wright 
Merrill of the A. L. A. headquarters staff. 
“Tt has sponsored three other county libra- 
ries reaching out through a system of 
branches and stations to the most isolated 
island. In all, there are 246 distributing 
points. 

“The libraries are a distinct force in the 
life of the islands and Hawaii has set a 
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notable example to the states as well as to 
the territorities and dependencies.” 

The ten million people living in the 
Philippines, practically all without access to 
books, present a serious problem. Lack of 
books outside of Manila is recognized as the 
greatest obstacle in the improvement of 
educational facilities. Porto Rico ranks 
next to the Philippines in respect to library 
needs. Since the Spanish-American war 
illiteracy has been reduced from 83 per cent 
to 55 per cent. Although the larger cities 
are said to have libraries and the smaller 
cities municipally supported reading rooms, 
the amount and quality outside of San Juan, 
is open to question. 

Alaska’s vast territory and sparse popu- 
lation have retarded library development. 
The high schools, though accredited by the 
University of Washington, are sadly lack- 
ing in books. The many isolated adults 
scattered over the arctic regions are particu- 
larly unfortunate in their lack of libraries, 
reading being practically their only recrea- 
tion. 

Guam, American Samoa and the Virgin 
Islands, administered as naval stations, have 
libraries for the navy personnel which are 
open to the civilian adult population, but 
there is a general need in all the islands 
for education in the value and use of libra- 
ries, according to Isabel Du Bois, director 
of libraries of the Navy department. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Proceedings of the Conference of Li- 
brarians of Large Libraries held in Chicago 
December, 1925-January, 1926, is off the 
press. 

Theft and Mutilation of books, job analy- 
sis of cataloging and circulation depart- 
ments, library expenditures and circulations 
per capita and supervision of school libra- 
ries are the subjects covered. 

Librarians may secure copies, as long as 
the edition lasts, from Ethel F. McCollough, 
Evansville Public Library, Price $1.25 post- 
paid. 
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THE BURNING OF THE BOOKS 


William Brady, M. D., editor of Personal 
Health Service which is a syndicated column 
appearing in a large group of newspapers 
recently had the following to say on a 
problem that recurrently puzzles the libra- 
rian. 

In newspaper copy of a radio health talk 
delivered by a Miss Margery Quigley, 
former president of the New York Library 
association, under the auspices of the New 
York state health department, I find this 
excellent suggestion: 

“Some well meaning friend suggests a 
food fad or urges you to take up this or 
that method of training your nerves or your 
liver or some other part of your body. 
Don’t take this kind of advice offhand. 
Your doctor or your library will tell you 
whether such methods fall under the desig- 
nation of quackery or not. Libraries can’t 
afford to spend money for books unless they 
are recognized by the best authorities. 
There are many excellent books on all 
phases of the health question. Your li- 
brarian will help you to select them.” 


Yet a good deal of the pseudo scientific 
“literature” of modern quackery may be 
found in the average public library, and a 
great many public libraries do not have the 
best contemporary health literature when 
one asks for it. However, the suggestion 
is a good one. You are as likely to find 
real help in the public library as you are 
to get it from your doctor if you seek such 
advice from him. There are a great many 
good physicians who are not informed 
about such literature and cannot advise or 
help a patron as well as the librarian can. 

Another paragraph in Miss Quigley’s ra- 
dio talk is not so good. As though this 
were about the middle age this librarian fa- 
vors the burning of the books when the 
books really deserve no such fate: 


“Suppose, however, that the disease 
with which you or some member of your 
family is affected is infectious and your 
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household is under quarantine. Of course 
libraries can’t lend books under such con- 
ditions, but many libraries, if informed of 
the circumstances, will make up packages 
of books or magazines which may be 
burned after use. The smaller the libra- 
ry, the more neighborly and unusual the 
service is likely to be.” 


Officially—and we must bear in mind 
that our sanitary or health authorities are 
generally hidebound, ill-educated _politi- 
cians, at least such incompetents have a 
decisive voice in formulating the sanitary 
regulations—officially the library doesn’t 
lend books to people isolated with infec- 
tious disease, but practically the public li- 
brary books which you and I are glad to 
borrow are constantly loaned to people who 
have such infectious diseases and what is 
more to the point, this is absolutely safe, 
so far as the evidence shows. That is, there 
isn’t the slightest reason to imagine that 
any such disease is ever conveyed by books. 
To burn books which have been used by 
a person ill of such disease is a disgrace. 
It goes to show that ignorance and super- 
stition still weigh more than knowledge and 
science in library practice. Of course if the 
old fogy health officer orders the books 
burned the library folk must obey, but 
they should at least make some kind of 
protest against the criminal destruction of 
property. 

I wonder whether the publishing interest 
exerts influence to keep such a disgrace- 
ful regulation in force? There is a similar 
regulation in some cities forbidding the 
sale of a used mattress, for example—an 
ordinance which makes much business for 
the mattress people. But there is no rea- 
son to suspect that any disease is conveyed 
by second hand mattress material. And 
the very cities which have such “health” 
regulations generally permit the sale of 
second hand clothing, second hand uphol- 
stered furniture, and the like—simply be- 
cause the clothing interests and furniture 
makers are not so aggressive. 
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Meditation 

“Ah me,” says Longfellow in his Journal, 
“how many things there are to meditate 
upon in this great world! And all this 
meditation,—of what avail is it, if it does 
not end in some action.” 

Are we as librarians meditating enuf— 
meditation upon the many things we can do 
and should do to make our public eager to 
claim the library privileges that are theirs? 
Do we see our opportunity for usefulness, 
are we awake to the dignity of our calling 
and the responsibilities of our profession? 
Do we make our library an important factor 
in the life of our communities? There is 
such a big field of service before all of us— 
no matter how small our community, how 
few books we have, or how small an income 
we have. Let’s take time to really meditate 
about this. And then let it end in action. 

H. B. W. 


Scme Topics for Discussion 


The book which has most influenced my 
life. 

The most helpful books I have read. 

Ten books for a desert island. 

A book a month for my child. 

“Reading with a purpose.” 

Reading for joy. 

Why books are ideal gifts. 

Where to find the most helpful book re- 
views. 

“The moral obligation to be intelligent.” 

Reading aloud. 

“See the movie—read the book.” 


N. A. B. P. 


THE NEW BOOKS SHELF 


The library of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis, has extra numbers of the 
Atlantic and Living Age for 1922, 1923, 
1924 to give away. Sarah St. John is li- 
brarian. 


The Anderson Public Library has pub- 
lished an attractive pamphlet “Historical 
sketch of the library”, twenty-one years old, 
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1926. The library movement in Anderson 
began in 1879. 


The June Wisconsin Library Bulletin con- 
tains two hidden title stories useful for con- 
tests, especially for children’s book week or 
to stimulate interest in summer reading. 
“Oberon, otherwise Bill”, by Letha M. 
Davidson of the Milwaukee Public Library 
contains 76 different titles. May be ob- 
tained from the Wisconsin Commission at 
five cents each. 


The Gold Star List, American fiction 
1821-1926, is an excellent list of five hun- 
dred titles classified by subjects with notes. 
This is compiled by the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Public Library staff and a new edition is 
just out. 


A new edition of F. F. Hopper’s Order 
and Accession Department has recently been 
reissued. This is the third edition, revised | 
by Carl L. Cannon. All librarians will find 
this a real aid in library administration. 
A. L. A. publishes this, as No. 17 of the 
Manual of Library economy series. 


“Novels too good to miss” can be bought 
for 35 cents a set, 10 or more sets, 18¢ each, 
postpaid. H. W. Wilson Co. 


The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers is publishing a new leaflet of sug- 
gestion for book programs giving dates of 
holidays and special celebrations from Sep- 
tember, 1926, to June, 1927, and subjects for 
club discussion, for booksellers and libra- 
rians to distribute in their communities. 
Why not take advantage of this offer of 
suggestions? We all have women’s clubs 
and parent-teacher associations in our com- 
munities who will be glad to look this over. 


The first issue of the Europa Year-Book 
has recently been published by Harper. 
This is “an annual survey of European 
politics, art and literature, a European 
Who’s Who and directory, and a statistical 
review of Europe.” The volume is divided 
in five parts. Part 1—A European Survey; 
Part 2—Who’s Who; Part 3—European his- 
tory in the making; Part 4—Statistical ab- 
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stract of economic and social conditions; 
Part 5—A European bibliography. This 
Year-Book covers a field demanding atten- 
tion. 


Indiana, 1926—an illustrated pamphlet of 
68 pages was prepared for Governor Ed 
Jackson by the Indiana Historical Bureau 
and the Board of Public Printing, edited 
and supervised by L. S. Bowman, Charles 
Kettleborough, Christopher B. Coleman, 
Edward F. Warfel, and J. Otto Lee. “This 
book is intended as an Indiana contribution 
to the observance of the Sesqui-centennial 
of American independence. It is a brief 
summary of her achievement and an invita- 
tion to all to enjoy her friendly hospitality.” 

Such a compilation is a valuable addition 
to our libraries. Illustrations and portraits 
are very good, and the paper and type are 
excellent. It has been distributed to li- 
braries. 


A 1925 reference book that will be valu- 
able to larger libraries is “Index to dra- 
matic readings,” by Agnes K. Sills and Clara 
E. Fanning. Miss Sills and Miss Fanning 
are members of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary staff. The volume indexes twenty- 
five books published between 1915 and 1924, 
and covers reading, poetry, monologs, re- 
citations, patriotic pieces and prose. Ar- 
rangement is by author, title and subject. 
The second part of the book is an index to 
first lines of all poems included. Published 
by F. W. Faxon Co. $5.00. 


The American Year Book has again been 
issued. It is edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and published by Macmillan Co. Ten vol- 
umes appeared covering the years 1910 to 
1919, but for five years no publication was 
compiled. For 1925, a new volume was pub- 
lished and welcomed by all librarians. The 
Year Book is a general survey of the prog- 
ress of the literature, art, science and edu- 
cation of the nation. “It is intended to 
bring out particularly the new ideas and to 
chronicle the new results of scientific and 
other intellectual activity.” 


Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, Part I, edited by Zaidee Brown is 


now in print. This is a selected list of 
2,600 books, a classified list with notes, 
about 470 pamphlets, list of recommended 
maps, and an annotated list of source for 
pictures. Part II, which is to be a full dic- 
tionary catalog, including analytics, is now 
in preparation. This catalog compiled with 
the help of many educators, provides a valu- 
able aid in book selection. Such an aid is 
very important to the high school libraries. 
H. W. Wilson Co. $2.50. 


“Selected articles on school library ex- 
perience”, by Martha Wilson. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. $2.25. A compilation of articles 
from school and library periodicals and as- 
sociation journals. Something of the kinds 
of library work in schools of various types 
is brought together in this collection. 


H. W. Wilson Co. have published a re- 
vised edition of Effie L. Power’s “List of 
stories and programs for story hours.” 40 
cents. All librarians will find this very use- 
ful in arranging story hours. 


A new edition of Miss Eastman’s “Index 
to fairy tales, myths and legends”, has just 
been published. The revised edition is 
nearly twice as large as the first edition, 
and a great deal of work has been done by 
Miss Eastman in bringing this index to 
date. 


A special list of plays, pageants, oper- 
ettas, recitations, musical selections and 
books suitable for the Sesqui-centennial 
celebration has been prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Single 
copies of this will be sent free to libraries, 
but a charge of ten cents each will be made 
for additional copies. 


“A tentative list of club study programs,” 
by Bessie H. Shepard and Jessie M. Parsons 
of the Cleveland Public Library is published 
by the Ohio Library Association and priced 
at 50 cents a copy. This is a list of 350 pro- 
grams for women’s clubs. 


Two good recent bibliographies for 
teachers of geography are Branom’s, “A 
bibliography of recent literature on the 
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teaching of geography,” price 15. cents, and 
Ella B. Knight’s, “A bibliography of geo- 
graphical literature for elementary grades 
and junior high schools, price 25 cents. 
Both are published by Clark University, 
Home Study Department, Worcester, Mass. 
Libraries that work with the schools will be 
especially interested in these. 


Democrat Printing Company have a new 
pamphlet on Library Publicity that will 
help all of us in publicity campaign. Write 
direct to them at Madison, Wis. for a copy. 


In the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for 
March, 1926, is a very good bibliography on 
Rural Life in fiction. This list is subheaded 
under such headings as Community Life— 
Sociability, Pioneer Period, Village Life, 
and various others. Libraries in rural com- 
munities will be especially interested in this 
list. 

BY INDIANA AUTHORS 


“Story terrace’, written by Frances 
Elizabeth Atchinson, librarian of the East 
Side Branch library at Evansville, has been 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
It is a very successful library play for chil- 
dren and has been performed in several 
cities. 


Walter S. Greenough has a volume of 
Hoosierland verse called “Three skally- 
wags” published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
It is illustrated by Will Vawter. Meredith 
Nicholson in a letter to the publishers, says: 
“Three cheers for the old salt-risin’ bread! 
It gives me pleasure to move the admission 
of Johnny an’ Lije an’ Harrison Tate to the 
Hoosier hall of fame. Front seats for the 
boys! Otherwise they’d be sure to sneak 
out and hang tick tacks on the windows or 
knot the reins of the parson’s hoss. ‘Three 
Skallywags’ is good stuff. I detect all the 
authentic old-time flavors — pawpaws, 
watermelon preserves, close harmony on 
musky summer nights down the lane, dusty 
roads and the melodeon whining in the 
church at the cross roads.” 


“Journalism for High Schools”, written 
by William N. Otto, head of the department 
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of English at Shortridge High School in In- 
dianapolis has been published by Harcourt. 
It is a very complete volume for teacher and 
student alike interested in high school pub- 
lications. 


A book, entitled, “Gene Stratton-Porter, 
a little story of her life and work”, has been 
published by Doubleday. Proceeds from its 
sale will be donated to the Gene Stratton- 
Porter Memorial Society, of which Miss 
Elizabeth Green of Jackson, Miss., is na- 
tional chairman. The Society plans to pur- 
chase “Limberlost Cabin,” the Porter sum- 
mer home at Rome City, which will be 
turned into a state park. $1.00 a copy. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company announce 
that Mrs. Minnie Belle Mitchell, wife of a 
Greenfield newspaper publisher, is the 
eighty-first Indiana author whose first book 
they have published. The book, “Gray Moon 
tales,” contains negro folk lore stories told 
by an old “mammy” to entertain her two 
youthful charges. Will Vawter is the il- 
lustrator. 


“Modern Aladdins and their Magic,” with 
a school edition under the title “The Science 
of things about us,” is published by Little, 
Brown & Co. The authors are Charles E. 
Rush and Amy Winslow of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. Meredith Nicholson has 
written an introduction to the trade edition 
and Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of the Cincinnati public schools, has written 
one for the school edition. The object of 
the volume is to enable parents, teachers 
and librarians to answer such familiar 
questions as: how are matches made? 
where do sponges grow? how is the eye put 
in the needle? when and where was the tele- 
phone invented? how the wasp taught us to 
make paper, and countless other things. 
Readable popular science information for 
the grades is the aim. [Illustrations are 
ample and good. It should certainly be 
added to all library, school and library ex- 
tension lists. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. published October 1st, 
“The book of giant stories,” by Kathleen 
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Adams and Frances Elizabeth Atchinson, 
librarians in the Evansville Public Library. 
The book is very well illustrated by Robert 
W. Lahr of the Evansville schools. 
According to the author’s preface: 


“This book of giant stories grew out of a 
cycle which we told following the outline 
made by Miss Carrie Scott of Indianapolis 
Public Library. The children enjoyed this 
cycle of stories and clamored for more, and 
then began the hunt for more giant stories 
and still more giant stories. One here, one 
there, we discovered, some under different 
titles and different forms. Together we 
worked out quite a comprehensive list. But 
the children did not stop asking with the 
telling. The demand ‘Please gimme a book 
of giant stories, teacher,’ was so often re- 
peated that we finally decided to compile 
such a volume. The stories included are 
among those which have been told again 
and again at our story-hour groups and 
they never seem to lose their appeal to the 
children. So now we offer our little book 
to these people: children’s librarians; 
teachers, mothers and sundry interested 
folk; and all children who like to hear at 
one time or another, “Once upon a time a 
great big giant was living on a hill, 
One 


A new volume of verse entitled “Alche- 
my”, has been published by Richard G. 
Badger & Co., Boston. It is written by 
Marjorie Felkner Wagner of Warsaw. Miss 
Wagner has been a popular contributor to 
the Line o’type column of the Chicago 
Tribune. Here is a characteristic poem, 
entitled 


FLAME OF LOVE 


Oh! tend your flame of love with care, 
And feed it many a kiss, 

And little tender words, and smiles, 
And dreams of coming bliss. 


For love like any other fire 
Will burn itself away, 

Unless you feed it well with fuel, 
And kindle it each day. 
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“Greenfield, the historic birthplace of the 
nation’s poet James Whitcomb Riley”, by 
Minnie Belle Mitchell is a well illustrated 
and readable pamphlet that would find a 
welcome in any Indiana library. It may be 
obtained from The Mitchell Co., Publishers, 
Greenfield at fifty cents. 


“Outwitting middle age’, by Dr. Carl 
Ramus, superintendent of the Marine Hos- 
pital, Evansville, has been published by the 
Century Co. It is a plea for sane living 
and a sound view of life. 


INDIANA PUBLICATIONS 


Received at the Indiana State Library 
during March, 1926. 


Blind, Board of Industrial Aid for. Report 1925. 

Charities, Board of State. Bulletin No. 148, Dec. 
1925. 

Charities, Board of State. Bulletin No. 144, March 
1926. “State of Indiana Laws Concerning Chil- 
dren”. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Publication No. 32, “The 
Black Walnut” by Chas. C. Deam. (lst Rev.. 
1925.) 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Publication No. 19, “As 
sessment of Forest Lands’’. (2nd Rev. 1925.) 
*Health, State Board of. Bulletin No. 2, Vol. 29. 

Feb., 1926. 

Industrial Board. Proceedings of State-Wide In- 
dustrial Safety Conference Feb. 10, 1926. 

Industrial Board. Report 1925. 

Insane, Northern Hospital for. Report 1925. 

*Library & Historical Dept. Report 1925. 

Probation Dept. Report 1925. 

*Public Service Commission. Report, 1925. 

State Soldiers’ Home. Report 1925. 

Woman’s Prison. Report 1925. 


April, 1926. 


Feeble-Minded Youth, School for. Report 1925. 
*Health, Board of. Bulletin v. 29, No. 3, Mar. 1926. 
Insane, Eastern Hospital for. Report 1925. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 79, “Bulletin 
to Teachers on Renewal and Conversion of 
Licenses’’. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 65H, “‘Lab- 
oratory Construction, Equipment, and Bxercises”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. ‘Report of State Con- 
ference on Character Education”. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home. Report 1925. 


* Not given to the State Library for distribution. 
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May, 1926. Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 55 “Geology of the 


*Health, Board of. Bulletin v. 29, No. 4, April 1926 
*Health, Board of. 1. v. 29, No. 5, May 1926. 
Legislative Bureau. Statistical Report of Indiana 


1925. *Health, Board of. Bul. v. 29, No. 6, June 1926. 
Public Instruction, Dept. of. “Report of the In- Horticultural Society Transactions 1925. 
diana Rural Education Committee” Mar. 1926. Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 81 “Picture 
Study—A Manual for Indiana Teachers”. 
July, 1926. Tax Commissioners, Board of. 25th Annual Confer- 
*Agriculture, Board of. ‘State Fair Premium List” ence 1925 (held Jan. 6-7, 1926), containing Pro- 
1926. ceedings and Rules for 1926. 


* Not given to the State Library for ‘istribution. 
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agreeing to return postage. 


Adams 
Aksakoff 
Ammen 
Amsbary 
Bailey 
Bailey 
Barber 
Barrows 


Bevier 
Black 
Blind 
Blind 
Bolton 
Bradford 
Bradford 


Clark 


Dodd 
Doubleday 
Downes 
Dunn 
Earle 
Eastman 
Elias 
Elliott 
Farmer 
Fisher 
Fletcher 
Force 
French 
Garrett 
Gilman 
Goodrich 
Gowin & Wheatley 
Griffin 
Griffis 
Guerber 
Guest 

Hall 
Hansson 
Harper 
Harrison 
Hedge 
Hough 
Humphreys 
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FREE LIST 
The books on this list will be sent to libraries in Indiana requesting them and 


Growth of the French nation 
Years of childhood 

The Atlantic coast 

Ballads of Bourbonnais 
Garden-making 

Source, chemistry and use of food products 
Wagner opera stories 

Principles of cookery 

Comforts of home 

The house 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
George Eliot 

Madame Roland 

Famous men of science 
Confederate portraits 

Union portraits 

Famous war correspondents 
Household economics 
Thoreau, poet naturalist 
Wonder tales from Wagner 
Christine 

Care of a house 

Wild earth and other poems 
Understanding South America 
Atlanta 

The march to the sea 

Judging live stock 

Rural schoo! agriculture 
Productive farming 

Chemistry of the household 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
Twelve great artists 

English biography 

Colonial days in old New York 
Enjoyment of poetry 

In Victorian times 

Household hygiene 

Life of LaFayette 

Agriculture for common schools 
Gustavus Adolphus 

From Fort Henry to Corinth 
Homes and their decoration 
Romance and reality of the Puritan coast 
The home 

First book of farming 
Occupations 

Handbook of English literature 
Verbeck of Japan 

Empress of France 

Over here 

Three acres and liberty 

We women and our authors 
Leaders of men 

Memories and thoughts 

Hours with German classics 
Dutch life in town and country 
The Virginia campaign 


Hunt 
Irving 
James 
James 
Kellogg 
Kerfoot 
Keynes 
King 
Kipling 
Knowlton 
Leacock 
Lee 

Lee 
Lockhart 
Lorne 
Lowell 
Lowell 
Loyd 
Lynch 
McGaffey 


Masefield 
Matthews 
Matthews 
Matthews 
Meldrum 
Mollett 


Munroe & Sellery 
Nicolay 
Noguchi 
Nolan 
Osborne 
Palfrey 
Parloa 
Pennell 
Phisterer 
Pond 
Prescott 
Quayle 
Rhodes 
Riesenberg 
Rolfe 
Rol!-Wheeler 
Ropes 
Roscoe 

Ruhl 
Safroni-Middleton 
Saintsbury 
Salmon 
Schwill 


Apply to Chief, Loan Division, Indiana State Library. 


Ellen H. Richards 

Oliver Goldsmith 

Housekeeping for two 

Practical agriculture 

Home furnishing 

How to read 

Economie consequences of the peace 

Textbook of the physics of agriculture 

Eyes of Asia 

Art life of William Morris Hunt 

Moonbeams from the larger lunacy 

Shakespeare and the modern stage 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Sir Walter Scott 

Queen Victoria, her life and empire 

Joan of Arc 

Men, women and ghosts 

Memoirs of Prince De Joinville 

French life in town and country 

Outdoors 

Sinbad the sailor 

Black sheep 

Beginnings in agriculture 

Philip the king 

French dramatists of the 19th ceatury 

Historical novel 

Study of the drama 

Holland and the Hollanders 

Painters of Barbizon; Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz 

The corn crops 

Glimpses of China 

John of Barneyveld 

Thousand-mile walk to the gulf 

Medieval civilization 

Outbreak of the rebellion 

Story of Yone Noguchi 

Teaching of agriculture 

The family house 

Antietam and Fredericksburg 

Home economics 

Pictures of war work in America 

Statistical record 

Shenandoah Valley in 1864 

Biography and critical miscellanies 

Poet’s poet and other essays 

In vacation America 

Under sail 

Life of Shakespeare 

In the days before Columbus 

The army under Pope. 

Italian novelists 

White nights 

Vagabonds’s Odyssey 

Short history of English literature 

Progress in the household 

History of modern Europe 


|| 
Bergengren 
Bullard 
Campbell 
Channing 
Chapin 
Cholmondeley MacKaye 
Mackenzie 
: Colum Mann 
Cooper 
Cox 
Cox 
Craig 
Davis 
Davis 
Montgomery 
Morse 
: Motley 
Muir 
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Apology for old maids — 

John Wyclif 

Makers of music 

Music—how it came to be what it is 
Introducing the American spirit 
In musicland 

Fisherman’s luck 

Little rivers 

Open spaces 

Savonarola 

Textiles and clothing 

The penicsula 

Modern German literature 
Principles of home decoration 
Men around the Kaiser 
Chemistry of cookery 

George Washington 


FICTION 


Flute and violin 
Shoe-bar Stratton 
Resurrection rock 
Trish idylls 


. Christmas garland 


Blasco 
Bindloss 
Buckrose 
Buckrose 
Cleghorn 
Comfort. 
Cooke 
Crawford 
Dudley 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Footner 
Fuller 
Gillmore 
Glasgow 
Gregory 
Irwin 
Jenkins 
Macaulay 
McCutcheon 
Merwin 
Nicholson 
Nicholson 
Smith 
Tompkins 
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Dead command 

Girl from Keller’s 
Down our street 

The round-about 

The spinster 

Son of power 

Clutch of circumstances 
I walked in Arden 

In my youth 

My garden doctor 

The real motive 

Owl taxi 

Pratt portraits 

Phoebe and Ernest 
Voice of the people 
Judith of Blue Lake ranch 
Columbine time 

Bindle 

Potterism 

Quill’s window 
Temperamental Henry 
Blacksheep! Blacksheep! 
Otherwise Phyllis 

Only a dog 

Joanna builds a nest 


Smith 
Upton 
Van Dyke 
Van Dyke 
Villari 
Webb 
Wheeler 
Wile 
Williams 
Wilson 
Ames 
Balmer 
Barlow 
Berbohn 
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NEWS NOTES 


Bloomington. W. A. Alexander, libra- 
rian of the Indiana University library, 
sends data regarding the new construction 
going on at that library. “The addition is 
almost complete. The cost of the addition 
will be two hundred twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The cost of the new equipment will 
be seventy thousand dollars. The order de- 
partment, the classification department, the 
cataloging department, and the Librarian’s 
office are taken care of in the new wing on 


the first floor. The delivery desk and the . 


card catalogs now in the old reading room 
will be moved to a separate room, half way 
between the old and new reading rooms. A 
new reading room accommodating two hun- 
dred students will be ready in November. 
In the basement there will be new rooms for 
each of the following purposes: the bindery, 
the Western History room, staff room for 
women, staff room for men, bound news- 
papers, exchange publications, state publi- 
cations, United States government publica- 
tions, valuable books, and gift collections. 
On the second floor there will be eight new 
seminar rooms, and ten new cubicals. The 
cubicals will be assigned to members of the 
faculty and graduate students for research 
purposes. We shall have new newspaper 
and conversation rooms on the first floor. 
The capacity of the Library will be almost 
double. An important part of the new 
equipment is the addition of three and one 
third stack levels in the stack tower, costing 
almost thirty thousand dollars. We hope to 
have the entire new addition ready for use 
before the Christmas holidays.” 


Centerville. John K. Jones, a pioneer 
banker left a bequest of $4,000 to the Public 
Library for aid in maintaining the library. 


Crawfordsville. The famous Lew Wallace 
study together with a $125,000 maintenance 
fund was bequeathed the city of Crawfords- 
ville in the will of Henry Lane Wallace, son 
of General Lew Wallace, author of “Ben 
Hur” and other books. 


Evansville. “Coming events cast their 
shadows before”, should be true in library 
work. A good illustration is the prepara- 
tion being made by the public library for 
the December appearance in Evansville of 
Clara Clemens in “Joan of Arc.” Special 
exhibits, story hours and reading lists, club 
programs and talks will be used to carry 
out an interesting course in French history 
leading up to the story of Joan of Arc in an 
attempt to deepen, develop and concentrate 
the intelligent interest of the entire city 
upon the event. 


Fort Wayne. The North side is to have 
a new branch of the Ft. Wayne Public li- 
brary. It will be at State Boulevard and 
California avenue and is being built es- 
pecially for the library. A ten year lease 
has been taken at the end of which the 
Board may purchase the structure. This 
makes the fourth branch in addition to two 
high school libraries. 

The spring exhibit in the Children’s de- 
partment of the Public Library was ship 
models. Every kind of craft from the 
Viking vessel and the Santa Maria of 
Columbus to modern yachts and an ocean 
liner came into port. Ships, maps, charts, 
a ship’s lantern, nautical instruments, pic- 
tures and lamp shades appropriate to the 
occasion were included. 

The class of 1925, of the South Side High 
School presented the school $300 to pur- 
chase additional books for the library. 


Frankfort. The Clinton County Circuit 
Court was presented the law library of H. 
C. Sheridan by his widow. It is said to be 
a very complete and up-to-date collection. 


Franklin. Franklin College library has 
been considerably improved by the removal 
of the book stacks to basement space and 
other changes. The work was made pos- 
sible by the gift of $2,000 each from Mrs. 
Alice Shirk Edwards of Peru and Mrs. 
Milton Shirk of Chicago. 


§ 
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Gary. Plans have been prepared for a 
new building which will be erected this 
winter for the Tolleston branch library on a 
site purchased two years ago at the corner 
of Twelfth avenue and Taft street. 

Goshen. The Library Board has pur- 
chased property adjoining the library on 
the east and is paying for it from current 
funds. They expect to extend the capacity 
of the library. 

Huntingburg. Colonel and Mrs. C. C. 
Schreeder of Evansville have made the 
public library a gift of about 500 volumes 
of valuable books together with many pic- 
tures collected in their travel. 


Huntington. The graduating class pre- 
sented $100 to Huntington College library 
for purchase of books. 

Indianapolis. Memorial doors to mark 
the library of music established in the Pub- 
lic Library through the Clemens Vonnegut, 
Jr., memoria! fund have been placed in the 
art and music room of the central library. 
They were designed by Kurt Vonnegut and 
executed by U. G. Cassady and are very ap- 
propriate and fitting for the purpose. 
Walter Dorwin Teague also designed a 
special bookplate for the collection. The 
memorial fund now amounts to over $2,400 
and was started by close personal friends 
of Mr. Vonnegut to commemorate his civic 
services. 

Lafayette. Dr. and Mrs. Albert A. 
Wells of Indianapolis, former residents of 
Lafayette, in June announced the gift of 
$100,000 for a memorial library building in 
Lafayette. Special provisions were made 
that the children’s department be preserved. 
Title to property is vested in the civil city 
but the management is continued in school 
city. Site chosen is located at Seventh and 
North streets, 165 by 142 feet. 

Logansport. Forty-five double sections 
of Art Metal steel book stacks and two steel 
cabinets are being added to the equipment 
of the library. Contract price was $4,730. 

Muncie. New stack shelving was in- 
stalled in March giving space for 15,000 ad- 
ditional volumes. 
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New Castle. The assembly room has 
been converted into a children’s room and 
the two thousand books moved in to make a 
separate department. 


Noblesville. Clarence W. Summer, who 
has changed his position as librarian from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to Youngstown, Ohio, is 
a native of Noblesville. 


North Manchester. Manchester College 
is erecting a new library building, 32x45 
feet in size, two stories. 


Owensboro. Miss Fanine Jaquess of 
Minneapolis presented to the library an in- 
teresting and valuable collection of curios 
from many lands. At the same time she 
added six new dolls to the collection of 140 
dolls she gave last year. 


Pendleton. The will of Mrs. Mary E. 
Coddy leaves $500 to the library for the 
purchase of children’s books. 


Richmond. A new brick addition is be- 
ing built to the reference room of the 
Morrison-Reeves Library, which will afford 
a welcome increase in the size of the libra- 
ry. Cost, about $4,000. 


Rushville. The public library is the re- 
cipient of a bequest in the will of Mrs. 
Sarah Mull Banning of $26,000. $1,000 is 
for new books and $25,000 for buying a site 
and paying part of the cost of a new build- 
ing. 
The high school building has been re- 
modelled so as to provide a room for the 
high school library. 


Vincennes. A new branch library was 
opened in May on the north side of the city. 
It occupies the former North Side Bank 
building which was purchased by the school 
board and remodelled for the purpose. 


Whiting. A new spacious children’s 
room has been provided in the basement of 
the public library. The former main floor 
room becomes a reading room while the 
adult room is intended exclusively for 
reference use. 


, 
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PERSONALS 


Doris Angle has succeeeded Florence De 
Lawter at the Logansport Public Library. 
Miss Angle attended Franklin College two 
years and one year in the Western Reserve 
University Library School. 

Mrs. Alicia Barnes of Auburn, died in 
March at the home of her daughter in 
California. Mrs. Barnes was librarian of 
the Eckhart Public Library for fourteen 
years. 

Mrs. Cornelia Bertsche, librarian at 
Alexandria, attended the Chautauqua libra- 
ry summer school. 

Nanney Boyd has returned from a year 
at the Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 
to the extension department, Evansville. 

Justine Pritchard of the readers’ adviser 
department at the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary was married June 1st to L. W. Bugby 
of Indianapolis. Mrs. Bugby will be long 
remembered for her inimitable performance 
at the Ft. Wayne meeting in the Reader 
Sink Revue. 

Mrs. Isaac T. Caldwell has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Jennings County Library at 
North Vernon to attend Western Reserve 
Library School. 

Clara E. Campbell, for three years Super- 
visor of Children’s Work in the Gary Public 
Library, is taking advanced work at 
Columbia University and is also carrying 
the children’s work at the Rivington Street 
branch of the New York Public Library. 

Louise Cheaney of Henderson, Ky. and a 
graduate of the St. Louis Library School 
became assistant at the East Side Branch 
at Evansville in July. 

Mrs. Charlotte P. Crull, Summer School, 
1924, for two years librarian of the Glen 
Park branch, Gary, died April 24th follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis earlier in 
the week. 

Ethyl Davis has become librarian of the 
Brooks House Settlement Branch of the 
Hammond Public Library. She was former- 
ly in the Gary library. a 

Orlando C. Davis, librarian at Hammond 
for the past year and several years at East 


Chicago, went to the Bridgeport, Conn. 
Public Library June 1st. Mr. Davis’ work 
as president of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation will fall on Miss Nellie Coats of 
the State Library. 

Mary Jane Diggs, librarian of the Win- 
chester public library, has resigned and is 
succeeded by Mrs. Agnes Monks Hunter. 

Ethel E. Else, formerly of the South 
Dakota library commission is now branch 
librarian at Gary. 

Harriet R. Ewald, formerly of the A. L. 
A. headquarters staff, is now head of the 
circulation department at the Muncie public 
library. Miss Ewald is a Pratt graduate. 

Ada F. Fitch resigned in July from the 
staff of the East Chicago public library to 
become librarian of the Fairmount, W. Va. 
library. 

Margaret Grant, formerly of the Dayton 
public library, a Western Reserve graduate, 
is assistant at the loan desk of the Gary 
Public Library. 

Theodora Haman, Wisconsin ’26, is a new 
catalog assistant in the Gary Public Libra- 


Belle S. Hanna resigned the librarianship 
of the Greencastle Public Library Sept. 1st. 
Miss Hanna was one of the original or- 
ganizers of the library in 1891 and has been 
librarian of it for thirty-five years. A 
Carnegie building was erected in 1908. 

Fortified by her deep as well as wide 
knowledge of books she has been a source of 
inspiration to class after class of students 
both in the public schools and of DePauw. 
Miss Hanna is planning to devote her time 
in the future to her sister and they will live 
together in Indianapolis. 

Ruth Hayward, Wisconsin ’26, is a 
teacher-librarian in the central building of 
the Gary library. 

May Burge, librarian of the Crown Point 
Public Library was married in May to Carl 
E. Homeier of that city. 

Nellie Jones of the Cambridge City Public 
Library attended the library summer school 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Pearl Wilkinson Keyes, before her 
marriage in 1921, librarian of the Carlisle 
public library, died following an operation, 
at Fort Pierce, Florida, July 10th. 

Helen Linkhart, Summer School ’20, is 
assistant in the A. C. Spark Plug special 
library at Flint, Mich. 

Charlotte Michaelson, Simmons College 
Library School, is new circulation head of 
the Evansville Central Library. 

Mrs. Minnie Stuart Mull, librarian of the 
Roann Public Library, attended the library 
school at Chautauqua and has resigned to 
go to Allegheny College Library at Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Miriam Netter of the Warsaw Public Li- 
brary spent the summer in European travel. 

Albert R. Nichols succeeded O. C. Davis 


as librarian of the Hammond Public Libra- . 


ry in June. Mr. Nichols has been pre- 
viously connected with the Library of Con- 
gress and the Providence, R. I., Public Li- 
brary. 

Della Frances Northey, Supervisor of 
School libraries in the Extension division of 
the State Library, resigned Sept. 1. Miss 
Northey attended the University of Chicago 
special course for library instructors. 

Frances Platter of North Vernon, has 
been added to the staff of the Elkhart 
library. 
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Clara Rolfs, Wisconsin ’16, formerly of . 
the Cleveland Public Library succeeded 
Miss Clara E. Campbell as Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the Gary Public Library. 

Mrs. Florence Buenting Schad, formerly 
of the Gary library is assistant librarian of 
the Manual Training High School library, 
Indianapolis. 

Evelyn R. Sickles of the Evansville Libra- 
ry Extension Department has become li- 
brarian of the Manual Training High 
School library, Indianapolis. 

Marie Simpson, librarian, Mishawaka 
Public Library, resigned Sept. 1. 

Dorothy Sipe, assistant in the Irvington 
branch, Indianapolis, has been transferred 
to the Readers’ adviser department. 

Gretta Smith of the Indianapolis library, 
who has had a leave of absence to study art 
libraries in the east, returned to her posi- 
tion September 1st. 

Mrs. Dana Sollenberger, librarian of the 
Kokomo Public Library, and her daughter 
Judith spent the summer traveling in 
Europe. Miss Judith Sollenberger will re- 
main for a year’s study in English and 
Scotch universities. 

Amy Winslow has had leave of absence 
to assist the A. L. A. Commission on Adult 
Education. She returned to the Indian- 
apolis library September ist, after spend- 
ing ten months in Chicago. 


IMPORTANT Information About 
THIS NUMBER 


It will be noted that the serial number 
on this copy of the Library Occurrent is 
No. 12, thus leaving out No. 11. The postal 
regulations require that any one number of 
a periodical shall bear a single date, a single 
volume and serial number. As the July is- 
sue was not published, this is considered by 
the publishers as a double number, but it 
cannot so be stated on the cover according 
to the postal regulations. We would ad- 
vise all who wish to bind the Occurrent to 
count this as a double number, July and 
October, 1926, Vol. 7, Nos. 11 and 12. An 
index to the volume will be issued with the 
January number. 
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_ INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Joint Meeting December 9, 10, 11, 1926 


HOTEL LINCOLN 
_ Have your Library Represented by Librarian and Trustee 
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